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PREFACE. 


One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  state  is  to 
Fov.de  for  tl.e  education  of  the  children  who  w  11  L^ 

sthin  .T'  °*  "'"  P'""-"  y"'  »<«ial  order  and 

stohhty  ,nu.st  henceforth  depend  on  either  the  tolemn  e 

When  a  8.na  educated  class  could  safeguard  the  glories 
of  ciyibzed  hfe  and  the  arts  by  the  u^e  of  physfiTo^ 
moral  force,  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Therefore  Us  a 
»ef^v.dent  fact  that  the  state  ought  to  teach  S  futare 
cfzens  the  worth  of  our  civilizaUon  and  the  wavf^ 
preservmg  it  f„,m  in,pai„„ent.  and  of  assstwTiu 

TLZ  \  ,^  °™''  "'"  '"^^  uudemeath  which 
^ntari^  '5 V.°'«'» 7'  pop-'-  P-ion.    The  fruits  of 

^MUvlf  •  '"  *^  P™»»»  ">  ^  -posed  to  any 
P^.bd,ty  of  mjury.  There  must  be  a  means  sought  for 
t™n»g  our  people  in  social  and  civic  responsibilify 

Goveniment  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  splendid 
fabric  of  ^  civilization  is  upreared.    Therefore    ti,  a 

^t  vtvVfi  t  *":  '"'?'"'  '"  '"'  """^"luM 
S  an  I«L  •  .""'""'"°"-  ^^  'he  present  little 
book  an  effort  is  made  to  present  the  elementary  facts 
about  our  system  of  government  in  the  simplest  fonnt 

^e UhT  "■^"'  t°  ""'  P^  ■^y"'"'  "'»  «-.ior  grades  rf 
the  pubhc  school  or  the  junior  grades  of  the  hi4,  school 
».ay  go  out  into  the  worid  with  some  adequatrrn 

Montreal,  Jan.  1, 1909. 
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CANADIAN    CIVICS. 

PART  /.—NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

TOPIC  I. 
The  Outside  Nations  and  the  Empire. 
1.    The  Nations. 
When  we  look  abroad  upon   the  world,  we 
observe  that  it  has  numerous  divisions  which 
bear  the  name  of  "countries"  and  which  are 
occupied  by  "nations."    Some  of  these  divisions 
are  large,  such  as  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
while  others  are  small,  such  as  Switzerland  and 
Greece.     But  we  must  not  estimate  power  and 
importance  solely  by  extent  of  territory.     Thu3 
Germany,  though  occupying  a  portion  of  Europe 
of  only  moderate  area,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world. 

There  are,  however,  vrry  few  countries  strong 
enough  to  defend  themselves  successfully  against 
a  foreign  foe.  The  weaker  nations  owe  their 
independence  sometimes  to  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  more  powerful,  but  more  often  to  the 
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mutual  jealousy  existing  among  these  latter. 
None  is  willing  to  see  any  of  its  neighbours 
grow  very  strong.  Consequently,  if  a  smaller 
country  is  invaded  by  a  more  powerful  one  there 
IS  probability  that  outside  assistance  will  be 
given  the  former  in  one  way  or  another. 

Thus  efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to 
preserve  what  is  commonly  called  the  "balance 
of  power."  The  stronger  nations  of  the  world 
are  known  as  the  "great  powers."  They  are 
Great  Britain,  iVance,  Germany,  Italy,  Austro- 
Hungary,  Russia.  United  States  and  Japan. 

2.    The  Kinds  of  Gtovemment. 
After  what  has  been  said,  we  can  describe 
m  a  general  way  what  a  "nation"  is.     It  is  a 
miited    body    o;    people    occupying   a    certain 
territory  which  is  called  a  "country."    Further, 
matters  are  so  arranged  that  one  man,  or  a 
small  group  of  men,   acts  as  its  head,  and  is 
its  highest  representative  in  its   dealings  with 
other  nations.     Now  the  question  is,  how  can 
a  very  large  number  of  people,  in  some  cases 
hundreds  of  millions,  be  induced  to  act  together 
so  that  they  will  form  one  nation  ?    The  answer 
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is  that  this  result  is  ])roiiffht  about  by  what  is 
called  "government,"  and  we  shall  be  studying 
in  this  book  what  our  government  is  and  how 
it  holds  our  nation  together. 

To    us    in    our    day    it    would    seem    quite 
natural  for  a  number  of  persons  to  agree  to 
work    together    and    to    help    one   another   in 
many    ways,    such    as   giving   aid    in    defence 
against  enemies,   forming  treaties  with  friends, 
and  building  roads  and  ])ridges  or  making  other 
improvements.     But  we  learn  from  history  that 
the  present  arrangements  by  which  these  and 
many  other  things  are  done,   were  arrived  at 
only  after  centuries  of  effort.     Moreover,  some 
nations   have  not  made  as  much  progress   in 
government  as  we,  and   we  ourselves,  we  shall 
see,  have  not  yet  reached  perfection. 

If  we  read  history  and  observe  how  govern- 
ments have  grown  up,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
place  them  in  two  classes.  One  class  will  include 
those  in  which  the  head  of  the  nation,  generally 
called  a  king  or  an  emperor,  is  always  a  member 
of  a  particular  family,  and  in  which  the  son, 
no  matter  what  sort  of  man  he  may  be,  usually 
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succeeds  the  father.    This  kind  of  government 
is  called  "monarchical,"  and  it  is  that  of  Great 
Britain,  Gennany  and  Russia.     The  other  kind 
of  government  is  the  "republican,"  where  the 
head,  often  known  as  the  "president,"  is  chosen 
from   the  general  body  of  the  people   by  the 
citizens  themselves  or  by  persons  directly  repre- 
senting them.     This  is  the  form  existing  in  the 
United  States  and  France.     It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  often  men  who  are  born  poor  and  in  a 
humble  position   rise   to   be  presidents  of  the 
republics. 

The  better  division,  however,  is  into  the  two 
classes,  "despotic"  and   "popular."     In  a  des- 
DoLic  government,  the  ruler  and  a  small  group  of 
men  associated  with  him  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  nation  without  consulting  the  wishes  of 
the   people,    while,    in  a  popular  government, 
the  rulers,  whoever  they  may  be,  must  govern 
as  the  people  wish.    The  government  of  Great 
Britain  is  monarchical  and  popular,  while   that 
of  the  (Jnited  States  is  republican  and  popular. 
There  are  not  many  purely  despotic  governments 
now  in  the  world,  but  some  of  the  monarchical 
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governments  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  some  of  the 
republican  governments  of  South  America  stiU 
belong  to  that  class. 

a   The  Empire  and  the  Colonies. 
The   name   "Great   Britain"   is    o««narily 
used    as    the    short   form    for    the    full   title 
"The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.      Great  Britain  is  the  ruling  state,  or 
division,  m  the  Empire  to  which  we  belong     In 
dealings   with   other   nations,   except   in   com- 
mereial  and  some  other  inatte,^.  Great  Britain 
«>ts  for  the  whole  Empire.    Divisions  of  the 
Empire,  such  as  Canada,  may  have  representa- 
tives m  making  treaties  and  armngements  with 
otier   nations    on    any    matter   which    closely 
concerns  them.     But  these  are  appointed  as 
representatives  of  Gr^t  Britain  as  well,  and 
are  considered  as  such  by  foreign  states. 

It  is  plain  that  at  present  a  great  change 
>«  going  on  in  the  Empire.  Some  think  that 
after  a  time  the  several  divisions  that  are  in 
the  same  position  as  ourselves,  will  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  ruling  division.  Great 
Britain,  and  that  some  way  will  be  devised  of 
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making  them  all  work  together  as  one  nation 
when  dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Othere 
behevo  that  this  plan  of  "allied  nations"  is  not 
practicable,  and  that,  if  we  tiy.to  carry  it  out,  it 
wdl  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Empiiu 
Here  is  one  of  our  great  problems  and  no  one 
yet  can  see  a  gocxl  solution. 

Our  Empire  is  not  an  "  empire  "  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  It  has  received  this  name 
solely  on  account  of  its  enormous  size,  for  its 
head  is  not  an  emperor  but  a  king.  Though  the 
king  IS  called  an  emperor  as  well,  it  is  only  as  the 
ruler  of  India  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  title. 

AH  the  divisions  of  the  Empire,  except 
the  British  Isles  and  India,  were  originally 
called  "colonies,"  or  settlements,  because 
emigrants  went  from  Great  Britain  to  take  up 
land,  or  settle,  in  them.  All  of  them  were  at 
first  governed  by  men  whom.  Great  Britain 
.  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  colonists  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  management  of  their 
own  public  affairs. 

But  afterwards  those  colonies  which  possessed 
a  sufficiently  lai^e  and  suitable  population  were 
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allowed  to  govern  themgolvos,  uikI  they  have  all 
e8tablwl,e.l   popular   foniiH  ,.f  Kovemment   m 
much  like  that  of  (Jront  Britain  „«  ,,„s„ii,le. 
Such  colonies  have  long  been  known  ax  self, 
governing  coIonioH,  Imt  they  have  lately  received 
the  special  name  of  "dominions."    This  is  the 
name   which   wo    chose   when    wo   .initcl   the 
separate  colonies  of  Canmla,   New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  into  one  lai^o  country,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  wor.1  "colony"  we  do  not  like,  ami  wo 
usually  speak  of  ourselves  as  a  "  nation."    Some 
object  to  the  name  "nation,"  because  it  ordin- 
arily   means    an     "  imlepemlent    nation"    or 
"sovereign  state,"  ami  we  do  not  claim  to  be 
that,  but  desire  to  be  part  of  the  Empire.    Its 
use  may  be  defende,!,  because  it  is  the  nearest 
suitable  wor.1  for  a  new  condition  of  affairs,  and 
we  give  the  term  a  special  meaning,  just  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  given  a  .special 
meamng  to  the  word  "state."    A  "state"  like 
New  York  is  not  an  independent  state,  but  is 
subject  to  the  government  of  the  whole  United 
States  at  Washington.     TI,e  chief  "dominions" 
m  the  Empire  besides  Canada,  are  Australia 
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(called  "Comnionwealth),"  New  Zealwd,  Not 
foundtond,  and  Union  „f  South  Africa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  which  hat 
not  a  population  suitable  for  solf-goveniment, , 
those  situated  in  the  tropics  where  the  nati« 
races  are  not  highly  civilize,!,  are  placed,  eithc 
wholly  or  partly,  umler  tho  administrotion  c 
persons  chosen  l.y  Great  Britain.  '  Such  ar 
called  "crown  colonies." 

But  sometimes  native  races  are  left  under  thei; 
own  rulers,  Great  Britain  maintaining  a  geneiu 
oversight  through  a  specially  appointed  repre. 
Bentabve.  Tlus  kind  of  govermnent  is  know, 
Ma  "protectorate."  Sometimes  also  Great 
Bntain  conducts  the  govemment  of  a  countir 
which  in  strict  law  is  the  dependency  of  another 
nation,  but  which  in  fact  is  a  part  of  the  British 

Empire.    Thus  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  though  they 
be  ong  m  „^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^        ) 

ruled  by  Great  Britain. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  British  Empire 
there  is  eveiy  kind  of  government  from  the 
most  highly  popular  to  the  most  despotic  But 
whatever   may    be    the    form.    Great   Britain 
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ondoavours  to  aclmmintcr  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  possible  for  each  of  the  vast 
number  of  races  and  tribes  under  the  imperial 
sway  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

olTuri^TZ"  "  "~-' BriUin  •'  h«  iKK,,.  employed  through- 
Be^  K.„K.  Defender  of  the  r«ith,  Kmpcn.r  o(hli^'^^^ 

Questions. 

1.  What  nations  are  called  the  "  great  powers  "  ?    Whv 
are  they  so  called  ?  •     wny 

2.  What  does  "  government "  do  for  the  nation  ? 

^  a^Mention  and  describe  the  chief  kinds  of  govem- 

F,!*  -^^^/u  T  "'"P''"  ^     ^^^  ^«  ^«  <^»  ">e  British 
Jimpire  by  that  name  ? 

-hI^!'''*  .T  ^''°'^"  '^'°"^^«''  "protectorates."  and 
dominions"?    Give  examples  of  each. 
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Enound. 
™»  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  «»ptered  ide 
S"  »rth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  MoT 
^Mother  Eden,  demi-paradise,        ^ 
ThB  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 

Winf«tionandthehandof^ 

S  .  """P^y  ""^  "'  »™.  th«  IHOe  world 
Th,  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 

Wnch  serve,  it  in  the  office  of  a  waT 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

Th.e  bl^  plot,  this  earth,  this  real^.  this  Engh^ 


TOPIC  U. 
The  Domiwok  and  the  PEomcEs. 

1.    Federal  System  of  Goveniinent 
Our  system  of  government  is  what  is  known 
aa   a   confedemtion,    and    in    this    respect 

Aust^ha  and  differs  from  that  ..  Gre^t  BriZ 

dmded   „.to   mne   provinces,    each   having  a 
government  of  its  own.  ^ 


THE  DOMISIOK  AND  THE  PROVINCEa  H 

A  provincial   government  has  the  duty  of 
looking  after  certain  definite  matters  which  con- 
cern the  province  alone,  and  which  it  is  believed 
can  best  be  managed  by  such  a  body  of  local  men 
femihar  with  local  needs.     In  a  country  of  vast 
extent  such  as  ours,  the  provinces  differ  very  much 
from  one  another,  in  their  position,  some  being 
on  the  sea  and  others  inland ;  in  their  physical 
featm^s,  some  being  mountainous  and  others 
consisting  of  prairie ;    and  in  their  inhabitants 
some  containing  chiefly  people  whose  ancestors 
came  from  the  British  Isles,  othera  possessing  a 
more  mixed  population,  and  one,  Quebec,  having 
a  great  majority  of  persons  of  French  descent 
Consequently,   it  is  plain  that  with  respect  to 
many  things  laws  must  be  different  in  different 
provinces  in  order  to   suit    the    varying   con- 
ditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  matters  which  were 
thought  by  the  founder  of  our  constitution 
to  concern  the  whole  body  of  Canadians,  or 
those  about  which  it  was  felt  mom  suitable  laws 
could  be  mmle  by  a  group  of  men  representing 
the  entire  comitry,   were  left  to   be  managed 
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by  a  central  government,    usually,  calied 
Dominion  or  Federal  Government. 

2.    Sul^ects  of  Dominion  Legislation. 
Now  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  doi 
as  to  which  government,  Dominion  or  provinci 
had    the   right   to   make    ^^ws   in    regard 
particular    matters,    it    was    agreed    that    t 
Dominion  should  deal  with  eveiything  whi 
was  not  expressly  assigned  to  the  control 
the   provinces.     Then   "for  greater  certaint) 
there  wa^  drawn  up  the  following  list  of  subjec 
about  which  the  government  of  the  Dominic 
alone  has  the  power   to    "legislate"  (that  i 
make  laws): 

(1)  The  public  debt  and  property,  (2)  trad 

and  commerce,   (3)  the   raising   of  money  b 

any   kind   of  taxation,    (4)   the   borrowing  o 

money,    (5)  the  postal  service,    (6)  the  takim 

of  the  census,  (7)  military  and  naval  matters 

(8)  the  payment    of  the    "  civil   service,"  thai 

IS,  the  clerks  and  other  officials  employed  by 

the  government,   (9)  lighthouses,    (10)   naviga- 

t.on  and  shipping,  (11)  quarantine  and  marine 

hospitals,  (12)  fisheries,  (13)  ferries,  except  when 
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entirely  within  a  province,  (14)  currency  and 
coinage,  (15)  banking  and  paper  money,  (16) 
savings    banks,    (17)    weights    and     measures, 

(18)  bills  of  exchange  and    promissory  notes 

(19)  interest,   (20)   legal  tender,   that  is,   what 
shar   be   accepted   as   money   in   payment  for 
anything,     (21)    bankruptcy,    (22)    patents    for 
inventions,     (23)    copyrights    on     books,     etc 
(24)  Indians  and   Indian   lands,   (25)  naturali- 
zation,   that    is,    the    giving    of  the   rights  of 
citizenship    to    foreigners,    (26)    marriage   and 
divorce,  (27)  the  criminal  law,  except  the  con- 
stitution of  the  courts  of  law,  (28)  penif-.ntiaries 
(29)  matters  expressly  stated  as  not  belonging 
to  the  provinces. 

a  Subjects  of  Provincial  Legislation. 
To  the  provmcial  governments  has  been 
assigned  the  definite  list  of  subjects  given 
below.  They  cannot  legislate  about  any  matter 
not  mentioned  in  this  list;  but  they  alone  can 
legislate  about  those  which  are  included  in  it. 
The  list  is, 

(1)  The  changing  of  the  constitution  of  the 
province,    except    in    regard    to   the   office    of 
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lieutenant-governor,  (2)  direct  taxation,  73)  , 
borrowmg  of  money  for  the  p^vince.    4)  , 

lands,  If  the  province  owns  its  lands,   (6)  t 

pnsons  and  reformatories  of  the  pi^vinee    , 

hospitals,  asylums,  and  charitable  institutio. 

8)  mumcipal  institutions,  (9)  licenses  such 

those  of  taverns,   shops,  and  auctioneers,  (1 

ocal  works  and  undertakings,  except  lines  , 

Steamships,   railways,    canals,    teleg^phs,    an 

other  works  and  undertakings  extendiii  outsi« 

Ae  province,  and  such  works  which,  althoug 

wholly  inside  the  province,  are  declared  by  th 

Dommion   parliament    to    be    for    the   genei, 

advantage  of  Canada.  (11)  the  incoipoJion  o 

companies  for  business  in  the  province,  (,2)  th. 

o^emnu^tion   of  marriage,    (13)  prop^i/^ 

e>v.I  nghts.   (14)  the  administration  of  Lie 

and  procedure  in  civil  matters  in  the  col 

(15)  punishment  by  fine  and  im.risomnent,  in 

case  any  provincial   law   is   broken,  and    16) 

generally   all    matters   of  a   merety   local   o 

private  nature.  >^    or 

The  subject  of  educaf-a  must  be  added  to 
tJus  provincial  list.    B..  if  ,  p„^^  J^^^ 
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it  entered   confederation  has  passed  laws  to 
establish  separate  schools,  it  must  always  allow 
these  schools  to  be  earned  on.     Consequently 
the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ontario  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  Quebec  can  never  be  forced  to  give 
up  the  separate  schools  which  they  at  present 
possess.     Further,   the   subjects  of  agricultum 
and  unmigration  may  be  dealt  with   by  both 
the  Dominion  and  the  provinces.    But  if  the 
Dominion  hiw  and   the  provincial  law  do  not 
agree  m  whole  or  in  part,  the  Dominion  taw 
IS  the  one  which  has  force. 

What  happens  if  a  province  enacts  a  law  on  a 
subject  with  which  it  has  no  right  to  deal  ?    If 
a  person  breaks  sneh  a  law,  can  he  be  pmiished  » 
He  can  aUow  the  matter  to  go  to  trial  in  a  couH 
and  It  IS  there  determined  whether  the  province 
has  a  right  to  enact  such  a  law  or  not.    If  the 
province  has  no  such  right,  the  pereon  wins  his 
case  and  camiot  be  pmiished.    In  very  important 
matters  a  suit  of  this  kind  will  be  carried  from 
a  lower  court  to  a  higher,   until  it  is  finally 
deeded  by  the  highest  court  in  the  Empire,  the 
"ivy  CouncU  in  England. 
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4.    Oo-ainton  Control  Of  Provinolal  Legtelau. 

But  there  is  another  way  hy  which  not  onl 

law  beyond  the  right  of  a  province  to  mke  1 

even  one  which  comes  within  its  right,  can 

entirely    set    a«ide.     This    is    to    be   found 

what  IS  known  as  the  power  of  "  disallowanc 

ITie  Dominion  government  may,  if  it  desir 

disdlow,  ■  or  set   aside,   any  pi^vincial  U 

provided,  that  it  does  so   within  a  year  aft 

receiving  a  copy  of  such  law  fi^m  the  proving 

This  IS   a   power  which   should   not   be   us, 

very  often,  because  it  is  veiy  natuml  for  tl 

people  of  a  province  to  resent  what  looks  lil 

too    much    interference  with    their   own    loc 

affairs. 

&  Imperial  Oontrol  of  Dominion  Legislation 
The  govemment  of  Great  Britain  has  likewis, 
the  nght  to  disallow  a  law  enacted  by  th. 
I>o™.nio„,  If  it  is  considered  that  this  la, 
wiU  cause  injury  to  the  Empire,  is  contmry  tc 
tr^ties  that  have  been  made  with  foreign 
nat^ns,  or  is  beyond  the  right  of  our  parliam^: 
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6.    Uncertainties  as  to  Doniinion  and  Provincial 

Powers. 

Now  it  may  seem  as  if  everything  had  been 
carefully  provided  for,  so  that  no  dispute  could 
ever  anse  between  a  province  and  the  Dominion 
m  regard  to  the  subjects  about  which  they  have 
a  nght  to  legislate.     But  it  is  just  here  that 
some    of    the   greatest    difficulties    have    been 
encountered.    Many  matters  were  not  carefully 
enough  stated   in    the  constitution,  and    as  a 
consequence,  the  courts  have  had  to  do  a  great 
deal    of    work    in    determining    whether    the 
Dommion  or  the  provinces  have   the  power  to 
legislate  in  certain  cases.     For  example,  one  of 
the  very  important  questions  for  a  long  time  in 
doubt  was,  how  far  the  provinces  could  go  in 
making   laws   about    the    sale  of   intoxicating 
liquors.     This  question  has  been  at  last  decided 
and  It  is  now  known  that  the  provinces  are' 
allowed  to  restrict  and  practically  to  prohibit  tht 
sale  m  certain  well-defined  ways. 

In  concluding  this  topic,  we  may  observe  that 
the  laws  of  our  province  have  much  more  to  do 
with  om-  ordinaiy  life  and  its  happiness  than 
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have  the  laws  of  the  Dominion.  For  what  o 
city  or  other  local  municipality  asks  from  us 
does  for  us.  how  our  schools  are  conducted,  ho 
property  is  kept  or  sold,  and  a  vast  number 
such  matters  as  most  intimately  concern  us,  a 
depend  upon  the  laws,  good  or  bad,  which 'oi 
province  makes. 

b^y  or  coUection  of  mlea  in  accordance  with  which  the  gover 
mentof  a  country  i.  conducted.     In  Great  Britain  thei.rSe.« 

Lthir.  '^''*"  °"*  '^«''"  "*  -«  '^-"»-*'  They  « 
^In  I  tT  :'*'  ^""'*  K-ernmenU  have  done  in  the  p^ 
even  back  to  distant  age.,  and  have  come  to  be  pretty  Z 
unde^tood  If  there  is  doubt  a.  to  what  to  do  in  a'^lUa 
^,  or  ,f  there  really  is  no  rule,  a  certain  decision  is  ad^Jb 
the  government  a.  to  the  matter.     This  decision  may  lead  up  t 

Un":::i'?t:ti:'h''  '"'""•  •"'  "  ^"^  *  "Precedent.^ln'th 
United  States,  however,  a  great  number  of  the  rules  of  govern 

me„t  are  written  out  in  a  fonnal  document,  and  ar^  cZS 

iLwI^'^tJ::''''''''!^'  •"•*  ^'  '""^  ""-^  St»te.  as  having 
ti^tr.  ri'^""^^"-***""""-  Canada  has  a  written  constit^ 
tion  in  the  British  North  America  Act,"  which  was  passed  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  at  our  request  in  1867^^  thaf  ^ 
various  separate  provinces  of  those  daVs  might  be  toZ^t^, 
v^ion  or  "confederation,"  and  be  able  to  work  togeXr  wth  I 
^eral  government  over  them  aU.  But  there  are^multitlde  oJ 
po  nte  which  our  written  constitution  does  not  cover,  and  so  we 
follow  and  establish  precedent  as  well,  and  also  go  back  ^tZ 
precedents  set  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  ^    ^^  ^  *^^ 
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1.  Why  is  the  federal  system  of  government  suitable 
lor  Canada  ? 

inUti '"  '  ^T*.^  "^^y  ""^'^^  '^'^^^^  °^  «"bject8  come 
mder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the 
Jrovmcial  governments.  Illustrate  your  answer  by 
examplea  ^ 

3.  To  what  extent  can  the  provinces  deal  with  the 
subjects  of  education  and  immigration  ? 

4.  How  can    the  Dominion    control    the   legishition 

iDoJfn'j   ^TTJ    ^"^   "^^^  ^''^'    ^"^i'^    control 
[JJominion  legislation? 

|a  "V-ln:™""*  '^  ''^  "--titution"?    What  is 

huL  u"*^  *".  !»"«POBition  taking  as  your  subject  the 
jthought  contained  in  the  following  lines: 

The  State. 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  pe^Xume  to  prida 
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No  I  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  an  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude.- 

Men  who  their  duties  know 
But  know  their  rights,  and  kn'owing.  dare  maintaii 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

—WUliam  Jonn 


TOPIC  III. 
How  THE  Laws  are  Made. 

1-    Legislation. 

In  the  government  of  a  country  there  a 

three  kinds  of  work  to  be  done.     One  is  t] 

making  of  the  laws,  and  another  is  the  carryii 

out  of  the  laws.     The  third  kind  of  work  is  thi 

which  the  courts  do  in  deciding  what  the  law 

m  particular  cases  that  are  brought  before  then 

Let  us  for  the  present  consider  only  the  fir« 

kmd  of  work,  the  making  of  the  laws.     We  ma 

well  do  so,  because  in  our  country  the  men  wh 

carry  out  the  laws  are  also  among  those  wh- 

make  the  laws.     In  the  United  States,  on  th. 

other  hand,  the  men  who  cany  out  the  laws 
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««amely,  the  president  and  his  cabinet,  have  little 
P«rt  in  makug  them. 

S.    Farllanunt 
The   body   of  men   who   legislate   for   the 
Domwion  .s  called  the  "parliament"  of  Canada 
Parlmment  consists  of  the  king  and  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Commons.    The  king  cannot,  of  cou«e,  be 
present  here  in  Canada,  and  so  some  one  U 
aopomtecl  to  act  for  him.     This  r«p,^sentative 
<    the  kmg  ,8  known  as  the  govemor-geneml. 
iet  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  kine 
.s  considered  to  be  the  di««t  ruler  of  Camuh. 

tw    r.r  ""^^  ■■"  "^  "'«'«'  «««'  not  in 
tliat  of  the  govemor-general.     Moreover,   the 

govemor-general  is  said  to  give  not  his  own  but 
the  kmgs  assent  to  a  bill,  before  it  becomes  law. 
3.    Gtovemor-General. 
The  governor-general    is    appointed    by    the 
Bntish  government,  and  is  generally  some  well 
known  man  in  Great  Britain.     He  is  usually  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lonls.     No  CanadL 
has  ever  been  appointed,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  rule  has  been  made  as  yet  in  regard 
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to  the  matter.  Some  day  the  quegtion  , 
come  np  for  decision,  and  there  will  be 
P««edent  set  either  for  or  against  the  appoi, 
ment  of  a  Canadian  to  this  high  office. 

The  governor-general  acts  towards  the  hous 
of  parluunent  of  Canada  in  exactly  the  sar 
way  as  the  king  acts  towards  the  houses 
parhament  of  Great  Britain.  The  king  now 
days  luu.  no  power  to  do  anything  but  wh 
the  houses  of  parliament  wish.  If  they  pa, 
»  bill,  he  must  assent  to  it. 

He  does  not  sit  in  either  of  the  houses,  an 
w  quite  apart  from  them.    But  the  leader  < 
tte  government,  that  is,  the  peraon  whom  th 
House  of  Commons  is  willing  to  obey,  is  expect* 
to  tell  the  king  about  aU  important  matte«  tha 
are  bemg  discussed  in  parliament.    The  king  cai 
give  advice  to  the  leader  of  the  government,  ant 
can  warn  him,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  leadim 
parliament  to  make  mistakes,  but  cannot  refuse 
to  do  what  parliament  wishes.    All  discussions 
between  the  king  and  the  leader  of  the  govern- 
ment are  kept  absolutely  secret.     So  nobody 
really   knows   what   the   king's   opinions  are 
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Since  ho  mutt  do  what  parluunent  and  iu 
leader  desire,  he  ia  never  bUmed  if  a  mUtake 
■•made.  Conaequently,  there  ia  at  the  head  of 
the  nation  a  person  who  is  regarded  as  above 
«nd  beyond  all  the  fierce  struggle  of  politics. 
If  the  nation  i.  dissatisfied,  it  blames  only  the 
leader  of  the  government  and  those  who  support 
mm  m  parliament. 

Sometimes    however,   our   govemor-geneml, 
when  a  bjU  ,s  sent  to  him  after  it  has  passed 
the  two  Houses,  may  say  that  he  does  not  give 
ao  king's  assent  to  it,  but  reserves  it  for  the 
fangs   decision,    that    is,    of  courae,   for  the 
decision  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
l-be  governor-general  will  never  reserve  a  biU 
unless  he  has  a  good  reason  for  so  doing,  such 
as,  bel.ev.ng  that  it  will  be  hurtful  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  that  it  is  contra^r  to  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  or  that  it  is  beyond  the  right  of 
our  parliament  to  pass.    Two  yeai.  are  allowed 
tor  the  Bntish  government  to  consider  whether 
the   king's   assent    shail    bo   given    to   a    bill 
reserved  in  this  way.     If  it  is  gj.en,  the  bill 
becomes    law,    but,   if  not,  the  bill  does  not 
become  law. 
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As  lias  been  mentioned   before,   the  Bri 

government  can  likewse  disallow  a  law  aire 

passed  and  assented  to  by  the  govemor-gene 

So  Its  powers  are  very  great,  but  they  are  n 

carefully,  or  there  would  soon  arise  mueh 

feelmg  m  Canada  against  Britain.    In  the  sa 

way  there  would  be  ill-feeling  in  the  previnc 

If  the  Dommion  government  used  its  power 

disallowance  without  proper  care.    All  troul 

IS   usually  avoided,    because    the  govemmei 

concerned  earnestly  strive  to  meet  one  anothe 

views  as  far  as  possible.     I„  the  end  mattf 

can  generally  be  arranged  in  a  very  friendly  wa 

even  when  the  governments  have  not  at  fir 

been  in  agreement  upon  certain  points. 

4.  The  Senate. 
It  is  in  the  houses  of  parliament  that  the  law 
are  made;  for  it  is  now  plain  that  the  govemoi 
general,  although  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  natior 
has  .scarcely  any  real  power.  Of  the  tw, 
Houses,  the  Senate  is  veiy  much  Ics.  importan 
than  the  Commons.  The  Senate  has,  however 
the  same  right  of  legislation  as  the  Commons 
except  m  one  important  matter.     But  usually  •( 
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does  not  try  to  do  uivich  woH-  beyond  acceptinj,' 
after  more  or  less  discussion  and  amendment 
the  bills  already  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Later  we  shall  learn  why  it  is  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  more  important  parliamentary 
body.  ^ 

6.    The  House  of  Commons. 
The  laws  are  really  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     The   leader  of  the  government  is 
nearly  always  a    member    of  this    House  and 
guides  it  in  its  work.     If  he  should  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Senate,  he  must  have  some 
one  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  place.     But  such  an  arrange- 
ment  is   not   a   safe   one    in    our  parliament. 
Besides  the  leader  of  the  government,  most  of 
the  members  of  his  cabinet,  that  is,  those  who 
are  directly  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  country,  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     We  usually  speak  of  the  leader 
and  his  cabinet  as  the   "government."     They 
must  either  have  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  give  up 
their  places  to  those  who  are  able  to  obtain  a 
majority. 
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It  IS  their  duty,   while  they  are  in  powe 

to    see    that    the    laws    whieh    are    necessa, 

for  carrymg  on  the  work  of  the  nation,  ai 

properly  passed  by  parliament.     Bills  introduce 

at    the    wish    of   the    government   are    caUe 

government  measures."    They  may  be  brough 

m  either  by  members  of  the  government  them 

selves  or  by  private  members  in  whom  they  hav, 

confidence.     If  a  government  measm^e  does  no 

pass,  the  government  must  resign  or  ask  th< 

governor-general  to  allow  a  new  election  to  U 

held.     Therefore,   the  defeat  of  a  govemmen. 

measure  in  the  House  is  a  ve:y  serious  matter 

and  hardly  ever  happens.    For  the  government 

usually  finds  out  beforehand  whether  its  sup- 

porters  are  wilUng  to  allow  the  bill  to  pass  or 

not. 

But  sometimes  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment may  feel  that  a  certain  measure  which 
they  desire  to  bring  in,  is  so  important  that 
It  must  be  placed  before  the  House,  and  yet 
that  .t  IS  in  danger  of  being  rejected.  What 
they  w,Il  probably  do,  will  be  to  endeavour 
to  put  this  measure,  if  possible,  in  such  form 
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as    to    render    it    more    acceptable    to    their 
followers    and    induce    them    to    change    their 
minds.     Moreover,    supporters   of   the   govern- 
ment do  not  like  to  see  their  side  beaten,  and 
besides,  members  of  the  House  do  not  usually 
wish  to  have  an  election  held  before  the  regular 
time,  because  elections  are  uncertain  and  expen- 
sive.    Therefore,  the  government  generally  finds 
it  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  its  followers  to 
assist   in    passing    all    the    legislation    that    is 
required. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  which  the  govern- 
ment introduces,  a  great  many  bills  are  brought 
in  by  private  members.  Some  of  these  pass, 
many  do  not  pass,  while  others  never  really 
come  before  the  House  at  all.  We  shall  be 
able  to  understand  this  part  of  the  subject 
better  when  later  we  study  how  parliament 
does  its  work. 

n.l7''7^^r  *  ^'""^"^^  ^""^  ^'^  P'*«««d  the  houses  of  parlia- 
Ta  « "u  ""At"  T?  '°  '',^  governor-general,  it  is  k^own 
"sLtuti^  Afterwards  i  «  called  an  "act  of  parliament "  or  a 
statute.  An  act  of  parliament  may  come  into  force  as  a  "  law  " 
as  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  Houses  and  received  the  royal  assent, 
or  It  may  be  intended  to  come  into  force  at  a  later  time 
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Questions. 

1.  What  are  the  three  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  in  th 
governing  of  a  country  ? 

2.  Of  what  does  parliament  consist  ? 

3.  By  whom  is  the  governor-general  appointed  ?    Whai 

4.  When  may  the  governor-general  "reserve"  a  biUi 
have  ta  hS"'  ""^'"^  "^*''  """^  "govem-nf 

6.  What  are  "  government  measures  "  ? 
J.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  "bill"  and  an 

8.  Commit  to  memory  the  following  lines: 

You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease, 

Within  this  region  I  subsist. 

Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist. 
And  languish  for  the  purple  seas. 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 
That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent. 

—Tmni/ioii, 
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TOPIC  IV. 
How  Parliament  Does  Business. 
1.    The  Speaker. 
We  shall  now  take  up  more  fully  the  study 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  see  how 
they  carry  on  their  work  and  how  the  members 
of  each  are  chosen.     We  shall  speak  chiefly  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  mention  the  Senate 
only  when  the  latter  differs  in  some  important 
respect  from  the  Commons. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  like  any  public 
meeting,  and  must  have  a  chairman  to  see  that 
business  is  conducted  in  a  proper  way.      The 
chairman  is  called  the  "  speaker."     He  is  elected 
by  the  House,  when  it  first  meets  after  the  parlia- 
mentary elections.     He  is  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  government,  because  the  government  have 
the  majority  in  the  House,  and  thus  can  always 
secure  the  election  of  one  of  their  own  friends. 
But   as   soon   as   he    becomes   speaker,   he    is 
expected  to  be  impartial,  that  is,  to  see  that  all 
members  are  fairly  treated  in  the  debates,  no 
matter   whether    they   are    supporters   of  the 
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government  or   not.     There  is  also  elected 
deputy  or  assistant  speaker. 

The  speaker  of  the  Senate  is  not  elected  h 
the  Senate,  but  is  appointed  by  the  "govemoi 
general-in-council,"  which  means,  as  we  shall  fin 
out  later,  the  government. 

2.  Other  Officers  of  the  Houses. 
There  are  certain  other  officers  in  the  Houses 
who  are  not  members  of  parliament,  but  an 
appointed  to  help  with  the  carrying  on  o 
business.  For  example,  there  is  a  clerk,  witl 
many  assist^mts  mider  him,  who  has  charge  oi 
the  journals  or  records  of  what  the  House  has 
done,  the  translation  of  documents,  and  a  great 
many  other  such  matters. 

Another  officer  in  the  Commons  is  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  who  is  in  some  respects  the 
policeman  of  the  House.  If  a  member  will 
not  obey  the  speaker  or  is  disorderly,  the 
sergeant-at-arms  arrests  hi  n  or  has  him  re- 
moved. He  also  looks  after  the  furniture  of 
the  House,  and  has  charge  of  the  pages,  or 
little  messenger  boys,  who  wait  on  the  members, 
carrying  books,  taking  messages  and  the  like! 
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It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  thesa  little 
fellows  running  about  on  their  various  duties, 
while  a  meeting  of  the  House  is  going  on.' 
Another  duty  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  is  to  walk 
in  front  of  the  speaker  on  the  i)roi)er  occasions, 
carrying  the  mace,  the  symbol  of  the  House's 
authority. 

3.    The  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
Parliament  must  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 
Tlie  governor-general  who,  as  always,  follows  in 
this  matter  the  advice  of   the    leader  of  the 
government,   sets    the    day  for    parliament    to 
assemble.     When  the  day  comes,  he  himself  or 
some   person    representing    him,  generally  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  goes  in  great  state  to 
the    parliament    buildings,   accompanied    by    a 
bodyguard  of  soldiers.     He  takes  his  seat  on  a 
throne  in  the  chamber  where  the*  Senate  meets, 
and  then  sends  a  message  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  leave  thei.  own  chamber 
and  come  to  the  Senate. 

When  they  arrive,  he  reads  a  short  address  in 
English  and  French  which  mentions  what  busi- 
ness the  government  is  going  to  ask  parliament 
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to  do  during  the  session.  This  is  calle 
the  "speech  from  the  throne."  It  is  nc 
writien  by  the  governor-general,  as  one  migh 
suppose,  but  by  the  leader  of  the  govemmenl 
When  this  brief  ceremony  is  over,  the  governor 
general  goes  away,  and  the  members  of  th 
House  of  Commons  return  to  their  own  chamber 
In  due  time  the  address  is  discussed  and  a  reph 
to  it  is  prepared. 

All   these    doings   seem   rather   strange  and 
formal    to    us    nowadays,    but    they    meant    a 
great    deal    long    ago   in    England.      In    those 
times  the  speech  was  a  real  one  from  the  king 
himself,  and  often  pariiament  was  veiy  unwilling 
to  do  what  he  desired.     So  the  reply  was  then 
a  very  real  thing  too,  and  was  drawn  up  by 
members  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
But  all  this  is  long  since  changed,  though  the 
old  forms  are  still  kept  up. 

4.    Good  Manners  in  Parliament. 

While  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 

member  must  always  address  his  remarks  to  the 

speaker  and  not  to  the  other  members.     He  is 

not  aUowed  to  call  aiiy  member  by  his  name,  but 
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must  describe  liim  as  "  the  honourable  member 
for  North  York,"  or  -  the  honourable  member  for 
Calgary,"  or  whatever  the  member's  constituency 
may  be.  This  is  done  so  that  debates  in  the 
House  may  be  as  dignified  as  possible,  and  that 
members  may  be  less  tempted  to  say  evil  things 
of  one  another. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  speaker  to  check  the 
use  of  all  improper  terms  in  debate.  For 
example,  no  member,  no  matter  who  he  may 
be  or  how  much  he  thinks  himself  to  be  in 
the  right,  is  allowed  to  call  another  member 
a  "scoundrel."  In  moments  of  excitement 
members  sometimes  so  far  forget  themselves  as 
to  use  such  violent  language,  but  the  speaker  of 
the  House  always  requires  that  an  apology  be 
made. 

6.  Debate. 
As  in  any  public  meeting,  a  question  is 
brought  before  the  House  in  the  form  of  a 
motion  made  by  one  member  and  seconded  by 
another,  except  that  two  days  before,  notice 
must  be  given  that  such  a  motion  will  be  made. 
In  the  debate  on  a    motion  each  member  is 
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allowed   to  speak  only   once.     The    mover 
however,  permitted  to  reply. 

But  when  a  freer   and   fuller   discussion 
desired  so  that  all  points  may  be  brought  ou 
the   House   goes    into    "committee."     This 
always   done  in  the  ease  of  bills,   since  it 
advisable  to  have  all  details  studied  closely  t 
a  means  of  preventing   mistakes.      When  tli 
House  gqes  into  committee,  the  speaker  leave 
the  chair,  an('  the  deputy  speaker  or  a  chairma 
presides  in  his  place.     The  House  may  then  b 
said  to  bo  in  its  "  working  clothes." 

6.  A  Division. 
When  the  debate  is  over,  and  it  is  uncertaii 
whether  the  majority  of  the  House  is  for  oi 
against  the  motion,  a  "division"  is  demanded 
All  the  absent  members  are  called  in,  for  it  i< 
the  bad  habit  of  some  of  the  members  to  remain 
out  of  the  House  a  good  deal  of  the  time  and 
when  summoned,  to  rush  in  to  vote  without 
having  heard  very  much  of  the  debate. 

When  all  are  seated,  the  speaker  a^ks  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  motion  to  stand.  The 
clerks  then  take  down  the  name  of  each  member 
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who  is  Standing.    Next  those  who  are  against 
the  motion  are  requested  to  rise,  and  tlieir  names 
are  taken  down  in  the  same  way.     When  the 
names  are  all  counted,  the  speaker  states  that 
the  motion  has  been  "  lost "  or  "  carried,"  as  the 
case  may  be.     The  speaker  himself  never  takes 
part  in  the  voting,   unless  the  votes  for  and 
against  a  motion  are  exactly  equal.     In   that 
case  he  gives  his  vote  and  decides  the  question. 
7.    The  Senate  and  the  Oommons. 
When  a  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  is  sent  on  to  the  Senate,  which  considers 
it  in  the  same  way  as  the  Commons  have  already 
done.    If  it  passes  the  Senate,  it  then  goes  to 
the  governor-general  to  be  assented  to  in  the 
name   of  the  king.     Sometimes,   however,   the 
Senate  makes  changes  in  a  bill,  and  if  the  two 
Houses  cannot  agree  about  these,  the  bill  is 
dropped.     But  if  the  Houses  reach  an  agree- 
ment, the  bill  is  sent  on  to  the  governor-general 
as  before. 

8.    Oommittees. 
Besides    the     "Committee    of    the     Whole 
House,"   which    has    already    been   mentioned, 
there   are    smaller   committees,    or   groups   of 
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membere,  chosen  to  congidor  particular  bilb  c 

other  matters  an.I  to  report  their  opinion  alx)u 

them  to  the  House.    Each  committee  1»8  it 

chairman,  ami  it  does  iu  work  in  the  sam, 

way  as  the  committee  of  tlie  whole  house     I 

a  bill  does  not  pass  the  committee  which  ha< 

been  chosen  to  study  and  discuss  it,  there  h 

httle  probability  that  it  will  pass  the  House,  a. 

least  during  the  existing  session  of  parliament 

In   such   i   ca.c    you    will    p^bably    read    in 

the   newspapers   that   it   has  been    "killed   in 

committee." 

ft    SuPW'nacy  of  the  House  of  Oommona. 
The  House  of  Commons  holds  the  purso  of 
the  nation,  and  this  is  the  tn.e  reason  why  the 
government  must  have  its  support  or  resign. 
Unless  the  House  is  wiUmg,  „„  tax  can   be 
collected  by  the  Dommion  government,  an.I  no 
money  paid  out  for  an;  purpose  beyond  a  few 
matters  expressly  mentioned  in  the  constitution 
It    is    evident    that  the  work   of  government 
could  not  long  go  on,  if  there  were  no  money 
to  pay  those  emj-loyed  in  the  public  service 
such  as  the  clerks  in  the  parliament  bmldings' 
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and    the    Dominion    officials    throughout    the 
country. 

A  bill  that  provides  for  the  paying  of  money  or 
the  levying  of  a  tax,  must  first  bo  jmssed  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     Then  it  is  sent  to  the 
Senate,  which  cannot  make  any  change  in  it, 
but  must  either  pass  it  as  it  stands,  or  else  reject 
it  altogether.     Further,  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  private  member  can  propose  such 
a  bill,  but  only  a  member  of  the  government. 
For  the  government  knows,  or  should  know, 
how  much  money  it  needs  an<l  can  ask  for  the 
proper  amount,  while  a  private  member  could 
hardly  have  such  accurate  knowledge.     Besides, 
if  the  government   did   not   have   this  matter 
entirely  in  its  own  hands,  it  could  not  fairly  be 
blamed,  when  mistakes  were  made  in  levying  too 
high  a  tax  on  the  people  or  in  paying  out  money 
improperly. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  practically  supreme. 
If  it  does  not  approve  of  what  the  government 
is  doing,  it  can  stop  everything  by  simply 
shutting   up    the   purse    of   the    nation.     But 
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nowadays  the  House  has  never  ta  resbrt  t 
such  an  extreme  measure.  AH  it  ha^  to  d. 
IS  to  show  by  a  vote  that  it  no  longer  ha 
"confidence"  in  the  government,  and  the  lattei 
at  once  resigns. 

10.    Senators. 
Wo  shall  now   study  Low  the  membera  ol 
parhaaent  ai-e  chosen.    A  senator  is  appointed 
by  the  "9overnor-general-in-council,"  that  is  by 
the  government.     He  remains  a  member  of 'the 
Senate  so  long  as  he  lives,  unless  he  resigns 
stays  away  from  parliament   for  two  sessions 
together,  leaves  Canada  and  becomes  a  citizen 
of  a  foreign  country,  fails  in  business,  commits 
a  crime,  or  goes  to  reside  in  a  province  other 
than  the  one  for  which  he  has  been  appointed. 
Before  he  can  be  chosen,  he  must  be  at  least 
thirty  year^  of  age,  be  a  British  subject,  be 
worth  at  least  HOOO,  and  live  in  the  province 
for  which  he  is  to  be  appointed.     A  Quebec 
senator  must  also  live  in  the  particular  division 
of  the  province  for  which  he  is  selected,  or  own 
property  there.    The  number  of  Senatow  is  • 
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For  Ontario 24 

"   Quebec 24 

"   Nova  Scotia 10 

"  New  Brunswick 10 

"   Prince  Edward  Island 4 

"  Manitoba 4 

"  Saskatchewan 4 

"  Alberta 4 

"  British  Columbia 3 

87 
1 1.    Members  of  the  House  of  Oommons. 

Members   of   the    House    of   Commons    are 
elected  by  the   people  of   Canada.      But    not 
everybody  has  a  vote.      The    laws   about  the 
matter  differ  in  the  different  provinces,  but,  as 
a  rule,  all  men  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years,   who  are    British   subjects   and  are  not 
criminals  or  insane,  have  the  right  to  vote.     In 
one  or  two   of  the   provinces  it  is  necessary 
also  to  own  a  small  amount  of  property,  or  to 
pay  rent  to  a  certain  amount,  or  to  fulfil  some 
other  conditions  before  being  allowed  to  vote. 
Indians  do  not  usually  have  the  right  to  vote. 
In  none  of  the  provinces  are  women  permitted 
to  vote  in  parliamentary  elections. 
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Before  a  person  can  be  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  must  be  a  British  subject,  but 
need  not  own  property  or  live  in  the  province 
or  district  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  elected. 
If  a  man  who  has  committed  a  crime  is  elected, 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not  allow  him  to 
take  his  seat,  and  the  district  for  which  he 
is  elected  may  just  as  well  be  without  a 
representative. 

12.    The  Number  of  Members  in  the  Commons. 
The  number  of  members  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  elections  of  1908  was  : 

For  Ontario gg 

"  Quebec gg 

"  New  Brunswick 13 

"  Nova  Scotia jg 

**   Prince  Edward  Island 4 

"  Manitoba jq 

"  Saskatchewan jq 

"  Alberta ^ 

"  British  Columbia 7 

"  Yukon  Territory j 

221 
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The  question  may  bo  asked,  how  is  it  that 
there   were  just   221   members  in  the    House 
of  Commons    in    the    year    1908?     We    shall 
try    to    find    the    answer.      The    number    of 
members   depends    on    the    population    of  the 
Province    of    Quebec.      This    province    must, 
according  to  the  constitution,  always  have  65 
members.     Then,    when    Quebec    is    pven    65 
members  for  a  certain  population,  the  other  pro- 
vinces are  given  the  number  that  is  proper  for 
their  population.     If  the  population  of  another 
province  is  greater  than  that  of  Quebec,   that 
province  will  have  more  members  than  Quebec. 
Consequently,    the    Province    of    Ontario    has 
always  had  more  members  than  Quebec.     But  if 
the  population  of  any  province  is  less  than  that 
of  Quebec,  it  will  have  fewer  members.     The 
Province  of  Manitoba,  for  example,  has  always 
had  fewer  members  than  Quebec.     So  to  find 
the  number  of  members  a  province  may  have,  is 
only  a  question  in  arithmetic  which  can  be  easily 
solved. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  population  of  Quebec 
and  that  of  Ontario  as  a  little  smaller  than 
they   really    are,   we    shall    be    able    to    have 
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easier  numbers  with  which  to  deal.  We  shall, 
therefore,  suppose  that  the  population  of  Quebec 
IS  1,625,000.  The  province  must  have  65 
members,  and,  dividing  1,625,000  by  65,  we  find 
that  it  will  have  one  member  for  every  25  000 
people.  Further,  if  we  take  the  population  of 
Ontario  as  2.150,000,  all  we  have  to  do  in  order 
to  find  the  number  of  members  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  is  to  divide  this  number  by  25,000. 
The  result  'is  86. 

In  the  same   way  the  number  of  members 

for  each  of  the  other  provinces  can  be  found. 

If  we  know  the  population.     25,000  is  called 

m  this  case  the   "unit  of  representation,"  for 

It  is  the  number  of  people  who  have  a  right 

to  one  member  of  parliament  to  represent  them. 

In  order  to  avoid  fractions,  we  have  taken  an 

easy  example,  but  when  fractions  occur,  those 

that  are  less  than  one-half  are  not  counted,  and 

those  over  one-half  are  reckoned  as  equal  to  1. 

The  following  are  additional  examples  to 
be  solved:  1.  The  population  of  Quebec  in 
1901  was  really  1,648,898  and  that  of  Ontario 
2,182,947    instead    of   the    easier  numbers  we 
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chose.    Find  the  unit  of  representation  and  the 
number  of  members  for  Ontario. 

2.  If  the  population  of  Quebec  grows  to 
1,826,481  and  that  of  British  Columbia  to 
323,400,  what  wiU  be  the  unit  of  representation, 
and  the  number  of  members  which  British 
Columbia  will  have? 

13.    Census. 
The  census  is  taken,  that  is,  the  population  of 
Canada  is  counted,   every  ten         rs  in  those 
years  which  end   in    1,   as    181  ,  1901,   1911. 
After    the    -^aking    of   the    census,    pariiament 
passes  a  law  to  give  to  each  province  its  proper 
number  of  members,  and  this  number     nnot  be 
changed  till  after  the  next  census.     Some  of  the 
provinces  may  be  assigned  fewer  members  as  the 
result  of  a  new  census,  because  the  population  of 
Quebec  is  growing  fast  and  so  the  unit  of  repre- 
sentation is    increasing.     Thus  Prince  Edward 
Island  came  into  the  Dominion  with  6  members, 
and  now  has  only  4.     But  the  western  provinces 
always  gain  members  when  a  change  is  made, 
because    their    population    is    increasing    very 
rapidly. 
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In  1908  the  number  of  members  was  reckoned 
according  to  the  census  of  1901.  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  however,  had  gained  members 
by  a  census  taken  in  1906  in  accordance  with 
the  acts  of  parliament  by  which  they  were 
formed  into  provinces.  Yukon  Territory  had 
been  given  1  member  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament. 

14.    Oonstituencies. 
Having  learned  how  the  number  of  members 
for  each  province  is  determined,  we  have  yet 
to    consider   how    the   provinces    are    divided 
into  districts  for  the   election   of  these  mem- 
bers.      Such    divisions    for   electoral    purposes 
are   commonly    called    "constituencies."    Each 
constituency  ordinarily  elects  one  member.    But 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  city  like  Ottawa, 
which  is  from  its  size   entitled   to  have  twj 
members,  no  division  is  made,  and  the  one  large 
constituency  is  asked  to  elect  two  members. 

To  divide  a  province  into  the  proper  number  of 
constituencies  with  a  fairly  equal  population,  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  In  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  done,  there  is  nearly  always  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  that  the  government  has  acted 
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unfairly.     This  subject  will  be  taken  up  more 
fully  under  Topic  VI. 

NoTM.— A  "bill,"  before  it  can  pm  the  Hoiue,  miut  be  read 
three  Umes.    At  the  second  reading  debate  upon  it  takes  phme. 

•  '?*?J"^®"''°"'*'"  '"****  P*^  °'  '^*  Dominion  that  are  not 
included  in  any  of  the  provinces  are  called  "territories" 
So  long  as  a  territory  has  a  small  popuktion,  it  is  governed 
direcUy  by  the  Dominion.  But  as  it  becomes  settled,  it  is  given 
more  and  more  power  in  local  matters,  untU  at  last  it  is  formed 
mto  a  province.  There  are  at  present  two  territorial  divisions  in 
the  Donimion :  (1)  Yukon  Territory,  electing  ita  own  governing 
body,  the  "territorial  council,"  and  (2)  the  Northwest  Territories, 
having  as  yet  no  local  government.  Territories  may  be  given 
representation  in  Parliament,  but  not  necessarily  on  a  strict  basis 
of  population. 

Questions. 

1.  How  is  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
chosen?    Mention  some  of  his  dutiea 

2.  What  is  the  "speech  from  the  throne"? 

3.  How  is  a  question  brought  up  for  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?    How  is  a  "  division  "  taken  ? 

4.  What  are  the  stages  in  the  passing  of  a  bill  ? 
6.  Tell  why  the  House  of  Commons  is  supreme. 

6.  What  are  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  senator  ? 
For  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

7.  In  what  way  is  the  number  of  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  determined?  What  are 
"constituencies"? 

8.  Write  a  composition  on  the  thought  contained  in 
the  following  lines,  taking  them  as  applicable  to 
Canada: 
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On  foreign  mountains  may  the  Sun  refine 
The  grapes  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  fioods  of  oil  • 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies  ' 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 

•^s'lf  r'.w  ''"'^'  '^'  ^"^^*^"  P^«^*^«  «Wne:  . 
lis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle 

And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak 
mouatains  smile. 

—Additotk 
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TOPIC  V. 
The  Premier  and  the  Cabinet. 
1-    Introduction. 
Mention  has  been  made  many  times  already 
of  the  "government"  and  the  "leader  of  the 
government."     We    shall    now    tr^    to    show 
what   IS   meant    by    these    terms.     The    wo«i 
government"  is  hci-e  used  in  a  special  sense 
and  denotes  the  body  of  men  who  really  rule  the 
nation,  for,  as  we  already  know,  the  king  or 
h.8  representative,  the  governor-general,  has  no 
actual   power.    This    body   is  also  caUed  the 
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"cabinet."  Further,  it  is  known  as  the  "exe- 
cutive" or  the  "administration."  because  it 
executes  or  carries  out  the  hiws  and  conducts 
the  business  of  the  nation,  while  the  duty  of 
parliament  is  chiefly  to  legislate  or  make  the 
laws. 

At  the  head  of  the  cabinet  stands  the  person 
whom    we    have    thus    far    called    the    leader 
of  the  government,  but   who  is  more  usually 
known  as  the  "prime  minister,"  or  "premier." 
The  first  form  of  the  name,  prime  minister,  is 
the  one  always  employed  in  Great  Britain,  but 
not  often  used  in.  Canada  except  in  speaking  of 
British  affairs.     The  second  form,  premier,  is 
the  French  word  for    "first,"  with  the  word 
"minister"  omitted,  and  so  means  exactly  the 
same  as  "prime  minister,"  or  "first  minister." 
We  almost  invariably  employ  the  form  "premier" 
in  speaking  of  Canadian  affairs. 

But  why  is  the  word  "minister"  used? 
"Minister"  means  a  "servant."  Formerly  the 
prime  minister  was  the  servant  of  the  king, 
and  carried  out  his  commands.  Now  he  is 
really   the    servant  of    the    nation,    for   it   is 
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Ultimately  through  ite  will  tliat  he  becomeg  the 
head  of  the  executive,  or  cabinet.  The  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  are  likewise  colled 
"ministers." 

a   Appointment  of  a  Premier. 
When  a  new  premier  is  to  be  appointed,  the 
governor-general  sends  for  the  person  whom  he 
thinks  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commom. 
will  support,  and  asks  liim  if  he  will  be  his 
adviser  and   form  a  cabinet.     If  the  peraon 
chosen  feels  that  he  can  secure  the  support  of 
the   House  of  Commons,    he  sets   about  the 
selection  of  a  certain  number  of  men  who  may 
be  willing  to  become  his  fellow  ministers. 

This  is  an  easy  matter,  if  it  is  pretty  certain 

that  the  House  of  Commons  will  support  the  new 

premier.     Otherwise  it  may  be  very  difficult  or 

impossible.    In  the  latter  event  the  new  premier 

must  go  back  to  the  govemor-geneml  and  sa:y 

that  he  cannot  form  a  cabinet.     He  then  usually 

gives  the  name  of  a  person  who  he  thinks  wiU 

be  able  to  get  proper  support  in  the  House. 

The  govemor-general  will  at  once  send  for  this 

person,  and  ask  him  to  be  premier  and  fonn 
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his  cabinet.  When  the  latter  has  his  cabinet 
chosen,  he  i-eporte  the  names  of  the  membera 
to  the  goveraor-general  for  approval. 

3.    Members  of  the  Cabinet  in  Parliament 
The  premier,  when  he  is  first  chosen,  need  not 
be  a  member  of  parliament,  though  he  almost 
always  is,  but  he  must  become  a  member  as  soon 
as  possible.      He  usually  prefers  to  belong  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  though  he  would 
be  permitted  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate 
instead  of  the  Commons,  such  an  arrangement 
would  not  work  well,  for  in  that  case  he  would 
not  be  able  to  take  a  du^ct  part  in  what  was 
being   done   in  the   House   whose   support   is 
so  necessary  to  him.     The  other  ministers  are 
chosen,  sometimes  from  among  men  already  in 
parliament,  but  nearly  as  often  from  among  those 
outside.     All  ministers  must,  however,  like  the 
premier,  become  members  of  either  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  Senate.    But  usually  only  a  few 
of  the  ministers  are  members  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  even  if  a 
minister  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons   before    his    appointment,    he    must    be 
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reelected   to  the   Ho,«o   ao  a   miniver  ami 
•nember  of  tho  cabinet.    TI.0  ™a«on   «  that 
CBbmet  mimsten,  get  «  «,H,ei„I  salary  ft^„.  the 
nation   for   their   work,    and   no   ,„e„.ber   of 
pwhament  ,«  allowe,!  to  «^pt  any  «ala.y  f™„ 
the  nation   I«,yoncI   the  ,„ymo»t   he  m=eive« 
as  an  ordinary  member,  unless  the  people  of 
hw   constituency   express   their  willingness   by 
re-e  ecting  him.    The  new  minister  ir„suallj 
re-elected,   because   it   is   considered   a   great 
honour  and  advantage  to  a  constituency  to  Le 
as  Its  representative  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

4.    Supreme  Power  of  the  Premier. 

It  will  be  seen   from   what   has   been  said 

before,  that  so  long  as  the  House  of  Commons 

pves    ite    support,   the    premier   is    tho    most 

powerful  man  in  the  nation.    The  other  mem- 

bera  of  the  cabinet  are  really  appointed  by  him 

and,  moreover,   if  he   resigns,   they  too  musi 

resign     The  governor-general  must,  so  far  as 

Canadian  affairs  go,  absolutely  follow  his  advice 

The  only  real  check  on  the  premier's  power  is 

he  House  of  Commons.     Bnt  the  member  of 

the  House  are  not  always  free  to  do  as  they  like 
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and  vote  agninst  tho  premier  at  any  time  they 
may  so  wish.     Nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
House  belong  to  one  of  two  political  iwirties.    Of 
one  of  the  parties  the  premier  is  the  leader,  and 
he  is  almost  sure  of  being  supported  by  tho 
members  of  his  party  on  all  necessary  occasions. 
How  this  comes  aljout  will  be  explained  under 
Topic  VI.     Therefore,  with  the  steady  support 
of  his  party  behind  him,  the  premier  can  carry 
on  the  work  of  government  very  much  in  the 
way  he  thinks  fit,  and  is  thus  the  nation's  real 
ruler. 

6.    Unity  in  the  Cabinet. 
But  on  all  important    matters   the  premier 
consults   with   his    fellow    ministers.     Regular 
meetings  of  the    cabinet    are    held,  and  after 
discussion  the  members  come  to  an  agreement 
on  each  question.     If,  however,  a  member  feels 
that  he  cannot  accept  the  decision  of  the  premier 
and  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  on  a  matter  which  is 
regarded  as  important,  he  is  under  obligation  to 
resign.     For  it  was  long  ago  decided  tb-t  our 
government    cannot   proceed   in  a  satisfactory 
way,  unless  the  ministers  are  all  of  the  same 
opmion  on  essential  points.     Everything  that  is 
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said  in  the   discussions   at  a  meeting   of  th. 
cabinet,  is  kept  absolutely  secret. 

6.    Order-in-Ooundl. 
When  the  cabinet  has  a^ached  an  agreemeni 
about  some  matter  of  business,  as,  for  example, 
the  appomtment  of  an  official,  the  accepta^cj 
of  a  tender  from  a  contractor  for  some  public 
bu.  dmg,  or  any  one  of  the  many  other  matter 
that  come  up  ,n  the  work  of  government,  the 
decis,on   .s   written   down   in   due   fom  and 
submitted  to  the  govemor-geneml  to  be  signed 
by  h.m.    It  .s  then  called  an  owler-in-coLl 
and  goes  into  effect 

NoTE8._"Gowni<«-General.in-Couiioa"    Tn.  . 
the  <«.  of  m  offlcW  «u  of  the^^:,    ^^  "m  "  ""i  in 

i. •^^>*in>i.XTttZtzzii:"r'"T""'^- " 

E«h  cbinet  mini..,,  n.J,C^";„  '^1"°  «"«" -"-w. 
taking  .  prMcrib«l  cth     TK^    v T  '  *  """"'«'  "'  '«  'V 

Our  pri^  ocnTi,  :^S^'r^^  Kn^r'  n  "  "'^'-^  «""»«"• 
"  mini.ter  0,  thf^r"        '  "*"""'  "^  '»'  «~»I^.  in  «..  twm 
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Questions. 

1.  What  position  does   the   premier  occupy  in  the 
government  of  the  country? 

2.  How  is  the  premier  chosen? 

3.  Why  is  it  advisable  that  the  premier  should  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons? 

4.  How  is  it  that  the  premier  is  supreme  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  House  of  Comnions? 

5.  What  is  an  "  order-in-council "  ? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  govenor-general-in- 
council"  and  "King's  Privy  Council  for  Canada"? 

7.  Write  an  account  of  a  real  or  imaginary  person 
who  rose  to  the  position  of  prime  minister,  as  described 
in  the  following  poem : 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 

As  some  divinely  gifted  man. 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar. 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known. 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne ; 
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And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire ; 

Yet  feels  as  in  a  pensive  dream, 

When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  deamess  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream ; 

The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate. 
While  yet  beside  its  vocal  springs 
He  played  at  counsellors  and  kings, 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate ; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reup8  the  labour  of  his  hands. 
Or  in  the  furrow  musing  stands ; 

"Does  my  old  friend  remember  me  ?" 

—Tetmyum,  In  Menuriam,  LJTIV. 


TOPIC  VI. 

Political  Parties. 

1-  Public  Questions. 
There  arise  from  time  to  time  certain  public 
questions  about  which  men  have  strong  opinions. 
For  example,  many  are  in  favour  of  placing  heavy 
<luties  on  goods  manufactured  abroad,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  importation  into  the  country,  thus 
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giving   our   manufacturers    an    opportunity   of 
selling  more  of  their  goods  in  the    Canadian 
market.    Many  other  people  advocate  low  duties 
or  no  duties  at  all  on  foreign  goods,  so  that 
Canadians  may  be  able  to  buy  what  they  want 
as  cheaply  as  possible   without   regard   to  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen. 
Such  is  the  tariff  question  which  has  played  a 
great    part    in    our    political    history.      Other 
questions  which  have  arisen  are,  that  of  separate 
schools  in  Manitoba  and  the  new  provinces,  that 
of  Senate  reform,  that  of  the  national  ownership 
of  railways,  and  that  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Party  System. 
It  is  natural  for  all  who  take  one  side  of  a 
public  question  to  form  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
adoption  of  laws  in  harmony  with  their  parti- 
cular views.  The  way  to  make  sure  that  certain 
laws  will  be  enacted,  is  to  bring  about  the 
election  to  parliament  of  a  majority  of  members 
m  favour  of  them.  Consequently,  there  is  very 
good   reason    why   persons   who   agree  among 
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themselves  on  an  important  public  question 
should  establish  the  kind  of  association  which  is 
called  a  political  jmrty. 

But  we  must  observe  also  that  it  is  not  often 
that  a  political  party  is  successful,  if  the  party 
is  formed   solely   because    of   particular    views 
on  one  question,  no  matter  how  important  this 
may  be.     It  is  very  difficult  so  to  interest  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens  in  a  single  question 
that  they  will  unite  on  account  of  it  alone  aside 
from  other  public  matters.     But,  in  the  course 
of    long    years     of    political     discussion,     the  i 
majority  of  the  people  have  become  separated 
into   two   great  divisions.     These  divisions  are 
known  as  the  Conservative  ahd  Liberal  parties. 
The  leaders  of  each,  since  they  are  anxious  to 
secure  a  majority  in  the  House  and  thus  gain 
control  of  the  government,  try  by  every  possible 
means  to  persuade  voters  of  the  merits  of  their 
own  side.     If  they  think  that  a  certain  public 
question  will  ''catch"  a  large  number  of  votes, 
they  will   be   very  ready  to  take  it  up,   even 
though  personally  they  might  prefer  to   leave 
the  matter  alone.     In  this  way,  all  important 
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questions   are   as    a    rule    brought    under   the 
consideration  of  the  people,  and,  in  consequence, 
there   is   on   ordinary   occasions    no    need   for 
forming  a  special  political  party.     It  is  only 
when  neither  of  the  old  parties  will  assist  in 
the  discussion  of  a  public  matter,  that  a  new 
party  may  come  into  existence.     There  is,  how- 
ever, one  great  disadvantage  in  our  having  these 
permanent    political    divisions.     Many   persons 
become  so  much  interested  in  the  mere  success 
of  their  own  party,  that  they  seem  to  care  very 
little  whether  the  public  measures  which  it  is 
advocating,  are  good  or  bad. 

a  Political  Platforms. 
Some  time  before  the  elections  a  party  usually 
draws  up  what  is  called  its  "  platform,"  that  is, 
a  statement  of  what  its  views  are  in  regard  to 
the  "issues,"  or  important  questions  before  the 
people.  This  statement  represents  the  "  policy  " 
of  the  party.  Great  care  is  taken  to  show  that 
this  policy  is  in  agreement  with  the  "principles," 
or  general  ideas  of  government  which  the  party 
is  supposed  always  to  follow  and  to  hold  sacred. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  these  principles 
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during  the  "campaign,"  or  period   of  public 
discussion  tliat  comes  just  befoi*  the  elecUons 
A  party  usually  has  a  "campaign  ciy,-  which 
IS  suppose.1  to  give  the  main  issue  in  the  most 
attractive  way.     These   campaign  cries  sound 
very  stmnge  after  all  the  excitement  is  over 
Some  of  liose  which  have  been  used  are,  "The 
old  flag,  the  old  policy  and  the  old  leader,"  "It 
IS  tmie  for  a  change,"  "Five  yea™  mor*  of  the 
full  dinner  paSl." 

*   Oovemment  and  Opposition, 
lie  political  party  which  has  the  majority  in 

tTr.        "'""'""^  ""^  "'  '''"'"•  *«  premier 
s  the  leader,  IS  called  the  government  party,  and 

^e  other  which   opposes   the  goverment.  is 

known  as  the  "opposition."    The  head  of  the 

latter  party  has  no  special  name,  and  is  caUed 

smiply  the  "leader  of  the  opposition." 

6.    Nominating  Conventions. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  political  party 
before  an  election  is  to  endeavour  to  have^ 
able  men   "nominatoH"  ;„  o'o  sun 

that  ,•<.  f  "  °""*'ed  ra  every  constituency, 
that  IS  to  have  them  put  forwari  publicly 
for  election  to  the  House.    These  men"  when 
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selected,  are  called  "candidates."  The  usual 
way  in  which  a  party  chooses  its  candidate,  is 
to  ask  its  friends  in  each  part  of  a  constituency 
to  meet  and  elect  delegates,  or  representatives,  to 
attend  a  general  meeting,  or  "  convention,"  to  be 
held  in  some  central  place. 

At  the  convention  a  number  of  names  are  pro- 
posed, and  a  vote  is  taken.    After  voting  on  aU 
the  names,  the  convention  can  generally  narrow 
its  choice  down  to  two  or  three  that  obtain  a 
high  number  of  votes.    The  person  who  finally 
secures  the  highest  vote,  is  chosen  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  party.     Then  the  one  who  comes 
next  to  him  in  the  number  of  votes  received, 
generally  moves  that  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion "be  made  unanimous,"  and  promises  that 
he  himself,  just  as  the  rest  of  the  convention, 
will  accept  the  party  candidate  and  will  work 
hard  to  secure  his  election  to  parliament. 

Even  though  it  may  be  well  understood  that 
the  member  at  the  time  representing  the  con- 
stituency in  parliament  will  again  be  a  candidate 
at  the  elections,  a  convention  of  his  party  is 
usually  called,  and  he  is  nominated  or  not,  as  the 
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convention  thinks  fit.  Sometimes  conventioiis 
when  summoned,  decide  not  to  put  a  candidat^ 
"  m  the  field,"  if  they  see  that  their  party  would 
have  httle  chance  of  winning. 

6.   The  Oampaign. 
As  soon  as  a  candidate  is  chosen,  he  must 
set  about  preparing  his  "  campaign."    A  number 
of  the  party  workers  help  him,  but  he  must  do 
a  great  deal  l^imself.    He  must  try  to  meet  as 
many  persons  a^  possible  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  constituency.    For  this  purpose  he  goes 
about  speaking  at  public  meetings  which  are 
arranged  for  him,   and   is   introduced   by  the 
local  party  men  to  individual  voters. 

He  or  his  friends  have  to  ask  a  great  many 
du^ctly  for  their  votes  or,  as  it  is  said,  "canvass" 
them.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  so  many 
will  not  vote  for  a  candidate,  unless  they  are 
personally  solicited.  They  seem  to  foi^et  that 
votmg  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  which  they 
have  to  perform  as  citizens,  and  that  they  should 
vote  for  the  candidate  they  believe  to  be  the 
best,  whether  they  have  ever  been  canvassed 
or  not 
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Sometimes  also  money  is  paid  for  votes.    This 
"bribing"  of  electors  is  one  of  the  greatest 
cnmes  that  can  be  committed  against  the  nation, 
and  the  person  who  receives  such  money,  is  quite 
as  guilty  as  the  person  who  pays  it.    If  bribery 
were  ever  to  become  general,  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  liberty  and  good  government,  and  thus 
what  our  ancestors  toiled  during  a  thousand 
years  to   gain  would  be  thrown  away.    There 
may  be  bribery,  too,  in  other  ways  than  by 
money.     For   instance,    some    voters    may    be 
promised  positions  in  the  public  service,  grants 
from  parliament,  or  special  favours  of  various 
kmds.    Such  methods  are  all  equally  bad  from 
a  moral  point  of  view  md  all  equally  injurious 
to  the  nation. 

7.  Doubtflil  and  Safe  Oonstituencies. 
While  the  candidate  is  working  in  his  own 
constituency,  the  leader  and  other  prominent 
men  in  the  party  make  a  tour  through  the 
country.  They  address  meetings  in  what  are 
considered  suitable  places,  especially  in  those 
constituencies  which  the  party  is  afraid  of  losing 
though  it  has  won  them  at  the  preceding 
election,  or  which  it  does  not  now  hold  but 
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h^  hopes  Of  Winning.  In  fkct,  on  tJibse 
"doubtful"  constituencies  the  fate  of  the  party 
ordinarily  depends. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  divisions 
tliat  are  almost  sure  to  elect  a  Conservative  as 
their  member,  while  there  are  others  that  are 
qmte  as  certain  to  elect  a  Liberal.     Now  it  is 
just  because  of  such  circumstances  that  a  govern- 
ment  may  have  a  great  temptation  to  face.    For 
when  a  province  is  being  divided  into  constituen' 
cies,  a  government,  if  it  likes,  can  so  make  the 
division,  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  new 
constituencies  may  be  "safe"  ones  for  its  own 
party,  and  as  many  as  possible  "  doubtful "  for 
the  opposition.     For  example,  if  a  certain  con- 
stituency  is  a  doubtful  one  for  the  government, 
and  there  happens  to  be  close  by,  a  district 
that  gives  a  good  majority  in  its  favour,  aU 
the  government  has  to  do  in  order  to  make  the 
constituency  probably  a  safe  one,  is  to  add  this 
district.    Or  the  same  result  may  be  gained  by 
taking  away  a  part  of  the  constituency  that  gives 
a  large  opposition  majority.     This  unfeir  way  of 
dividing  a  province  is  called  a  "gerrymander," 
from  the  name  of  an  American  politician. 
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Nom.— «'8Mt"  is  »  torm  often  uMd  for  oonrtituencj.  "ElMtor" 
it  another  word  for  "  Toter."  -The  country  "  ia  a  term  frequenUy 
employed  in  politics  to  mesn  the  electorate,  or  the  whole  body  of 
▼oters  of  the  nation. 

Questions. 

1.  Mention  some  important  public  questions  that  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time  in  Canada. 

2.  How  do  political  partnui  originate  ? 

8.  Explain  the  terms,  "platform,"  "issue,"  "policy," 
"campaign." 

4.  What  is  the  "  opposition  ? " 

6.  What  is  a  "  nominating  convention  "  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  a  political  meeting  which  you 
have  attended. 

7.  Who  were  the  candidates  in  your  constituency  at 
the  last  Dominion  election,  and  how  did  they  conduct 
their  campaigns  ? 

a  Explain  "  canvass,"  "  bribery,"  "  gerrymander." 

9.  Learn  by  heart  the  following: 

Freedom. 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

Tlie  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.    May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears ; 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine. 
Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams, 

Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes ! 
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TOPIC  VII. 
How  THE  Elections  are  Held. 

1.    Saiaioiit  of  FteUanMot 
According  to   our    constitution,  the   British 
North  America  Act,  parliament  must  meet  at 
least  once  a  year:    This  meeting  together  for  the 
purpose  of  making  laws  and  transacting  other 
public  business,  is  called  a  "session"  of  parlia- 
ment.   Besides  the  one  ordinary  session  in  the 
year,  a  special  session  is  sometimes  held  when 
there  is  need  for  it.    The  session  may  be  long 
or    short    according    to    circumstances.      The 
ordinary  length  is  about  four  or  five  months. 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Commons  are  each  paid    a   salary,  called   an 
"indemnity,"  of  $2,500  for  attendance  during  a 
session.    If,  however,  a  member  is  absent  from 
the  House  a  certain  number  of  days,  he  loses  a 
part  of  the  indemnity.    Moreover,  if  a  session 
does  not  last  longer  than  thirty  days,  he  receives 
only  a  certain  sum  per  day.     The  salary  of  the 
governor-general  is  $50,000  per  year. 
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At  the  close  of  tlio  session  parliament  is 
"prorogued."  This  term  means  th  i  ^MtHiament 
is  dismissed  for  the  time  beinj-  li-  t  '^  i  ,  I,.. 
called  to  meet  aj,'ttin  at  a  ceraiu  dirr,  v/li  i. 
there  will  be  a  now  session.  At.  |woio^'ati  n\  h][ 
bills  that  liave  not  yet  posse*  the  Ir  ).:.sc-  .nii 
dropped,  and  at  the  next  seysior.  tfi  y  must 
be  presented  again,  as  if  the>  had  n,>v.-r  been 
before  parliament. 

On  the  occasion  of  prorogation  the  governor- 
general  comes  in  state  to  the  parliament 
buildings,  as  at  the  opening,  and  gives  the 
royal  assent  to  the  bills  that  have  been  passed 
during  the  session.  He  also  reads  a  short 
speech,  reviewing  the  business  of  the  session, 
and  thanking  the  members  fur  the  work  they 
have  done. 

3.  Dissolution. 
The  longest  period  a  parliament  is  allowed 
to  last  is  five  years ;  but  very  few  ever  continue 
so  long.  The  ordinary  duration  is  nbout  four 
years.  The  government  can  have  a  parliament 
"dissolved,"  or  ended,  at  any  time,  if  the 
governor-general  consents,  and,   of  course,  he 
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will  hanlly  ever  refuse  except  for  the  gravest 
reasons. 

If  a  parliament  is  permitted  to  run  its  foil 
com^e,  there  is  difficulty  in  holding  a  satisfactory 
session  near  the  end.    The  opposition  can  pre- 
vent legislation  by  simply  talking  away  the  time 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  where  any  member 
may  speak  as  often  as  he  likes.    This  method 
of  delaying  business  is  known  as  "obstruction." 
When  "  obstructing,"  members  only  pretend  to 
discuss  the  bill  before   them,  their  chief  aim 
being  to  keep  on  talking  as  long  as  they  can. 
Therefore,  it  is  plain  that,  since  parliament  must 
come  to  an  end  by  a  certain  day,  the  last  session 
can  be  made  nearly  useless  and  the  government 
be  placed  in  an  unpleasant  position  before  the 
country. 

Another  reason  why  a  parliament  hardly 
ever  lasts  its  full  period,  is  that  the  government 
naturally  likes  to  choose  a  time  for  "going 
to  the  country,"  when  it  feels  that  the  chances 
of  winning  are  most  in  its  favour.  If  it 
should  allow  a  parliament  to  last  into  the  fifth 
year,  it  would  have  less  choice  of  a  suitable 
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moment  for  dissolution.  This  must  l)e  regarded 
as  a  rather  unfair  advantage  which  the  govern- 
ment can  take  of  the  opposition.  Besides  these 
reasons,  there  is  no  doubt  always  a  strong  desire 
in  the  government  p&rty  "to  liave  it  over"  as 
soon  as  possible,  when  in  any  case  election  day 
must  come  before  long. 

4.    Premature  DiBsolution. 
There  are,  however,  occasion.s  when  the  length 
of  a  parliament  may  be  much  shortened.     One 
occurs    when    some    very    important     matter 
comes  up  for  consideration,  and  the  members  of 
the  government  wish  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  people  approve  of  their  policy  with  respect 
to  it.    The  governor-general  is  asked  to  dissolve 
parliament,  and  the  "campaign  "  is  fought  chiefly 
on  that  one  great  question.     If  the  government 
obtains  a  majority,   it  knows  that  the  people 
wish  it  to  carry  out  its  policy.     If  it  is  defeated, 
the  opposition    comes    into    power    as  a  new 
government. 

Again,  an  occasion  for  dissolving  parlia- 
ment may  arise  when  the  government  is 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  some 
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important  question,  such  as  a  goyemihent 
measure.  The  government  may  ask  for  a 
dissolution  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  country ;  or 
it  may  resign.  If  it  resigns,  the  governor-general 
requests  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  form  a 
new  government.  Should  the  new  premier  feel 
that  he  can  get  the  support  of  the  House,  he 
may  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  session.  But, 
if  he  is  aware  tjiat  he  will  not  secure  sufficient 
support,  he  asks  that  parliament  be  dissolved, 
and  appeals  to  the  people  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  fevourable  majority  in  the  new 
parliament. 

5.  Official  Nomination  of  Oandidates. 
When  for  any  reason  it  is  decided  to  hold  the 
parliamentary  elections,  writs,  or  orders,  are  smt 
out  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  special  officers 
appointed  in  all  the  constituencies,  and  known 
as  "returning  officers."  The  writs  state  when 
the  nomination  of  candidates  is  to  take  pkice. 
If  only  one  candidate  presents  himself  in  a 
constituency,  he  is  declared  elected.  Such  an 
election  is  known  as  election  by  "acclama- 
tion."    But   if    more    than   one   candidate   is 
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norawated,  there  must  be  a  vote  taken  one 
week  later  throughout  the  eowtitueiicy  at 
▼arioufi  pkees  selected  for  tibe  jmr^me. 

At  thw  scalar  or  oKknl  nomination  those 
wh©  have  been  abiady  dbosen   by  the  parties 
as    candidates,    are    duly    nwninated    by   their 
supporters.     Often    no  other    candidates  come 
forward,   and  the  votei-s  are  forced  to  choose 
between    these     two.     Sometimes,    however,   a 
thmi  party,  as  the  Labour  p^y  or  the  Socialist 
party,  may  put  forth  a  candidate.     Or  a  person 
may  decide    to    be    a    candidate   without    the 
support  of   any    party.      Such  a  candidate   is 
usually  called  an  Independent  Conservative  or 
an  Independent  Liberal,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Nomination  Papers. 
The  official  nomination  of  candidates  takes 
place  in  this  way.  At  the  time  set  by  law, 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
returning  officer  goes  to  a  public  hall,  and 
there  waits  for  nominations  till  two  o'clock. 
A  nomination  must  be  in  written  form,  and  be 
fflgned  by  twenty-five  electors.  The  person 
nominated  must  give  his  written  consent,  unless 
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he  is  absent  from  the  province  at  the  time.  The 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  must  also  be  handed 
in  to  be  kept  as  a  deposit  and  returned,  unless 
the  candidate  foils  to  obtain  at  least  one-half  of 
the  number  of  votes  poUed  in  favour  of  the 
person  elected. 

7.  How  the  Voting  is  Dona 
A  week  after  nomination  day  the  elections  are 
held.  Suitable  .places  are  chosen  throughout 
the  constituency  as  voting  or  "polling"  places, 
and  each  is  put  under  the  charge  of  a  deputy 
returning  officer. 

The  vote  is  by  ballot  and  is  secret.     A  ballot 
is  a  sheet  of  paper  having  a  detachable  slip  w 
counterfoil  at  the  side,  and  provided  with  a  stub 
by  which  it  may  be  bound  into  a  book  containing 
twenty-five,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  ballots,  as  is 
most  convenient.     On  the  front  of  the  baUot 
appears  the  name  of  each  candidate,  with  his 
residence  and  occupation.     The  names  are  in 
alphabetical    order,    numbered,    and    separated 
from  one  another  by  broad  black  lines.     On  the 
back,   the  stub  and  counterfoil  have  the  same 
printed  number,  while  the  body  of  the  baUot 
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has  the  returning  officer's  stamp,  the  place  and 
date  of  the  elections,  and  the  name  of  the  person 
who  printed  the  ballots. 

If  you  go  to  a  polling  place  to  record  your 
vote,   you  notice,    as    you    enter,    besides   the 
deputy  returning  officer  and  his  assistant,  known 
as  the  "  poll  clerk,"  a  certak  number  of  men, 
commonly  called  "scrutineers,"  who  have  been 
chosen  by  the  political  parties  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  their  candidates,  and   to  see   that 
persons  who  have  no  right  to  vote  are  not  given 
a  ballot.     There  is  in  the  room  a  list  of  ^  those 
who  have  votes,  and,  if  your  name  is  on  it,  and 
the  officials  present  are  satisfied  that  you  are  the 
person  you  claim  to  be  and  not  somebody  else 
trying  to  vote  under  your  name,  you  receive  from 
the  deputy  returning  officer  a  ballot,  on  the  back 
of  which  he  has  put  his  initials.    On  the  counter- 
foil also  is  written  a  number  corresponding  to 
the  number  placed  opposite  your  narae  in  the 
"poll  book,"  in  which  a  record  is  kept  of  all 
those  who  vote. 

You  are  told   to  retire  to  some  small   room 
opening  from  the  larger  one,  or  to  some  space 
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screened  off  from  it,  and  there  you  find  a 
pencil  with  which  you  are  to  mark  your  ballot 
Absolutely  all  you  must  do,  is  to  make  a  cross 
X  opposite  the  name  of  the  man  for  whom  you 
wish  to  vote.  If  you  put  any  other  mark  on 
your  baUot,  you  "  spoil »  it,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
counted.  Then  you  should  fold  your  ballot  so 
as  to  show  the  initials  of  the  deputy  returning 
officer  on  the  outside. 

After  that  yoh  go   with   it   to   the   deputy 
returning  officer.     He  looks  at  the  number  on 
the  counterfoil  and  his  initials,   to  make  sure 
that  it  is  the  same  ballot  as  the  one  which  he 
gave  you.     Then  he  tears  off  and  destroys  the 
counterfoil,  and  puts  your  ballot  in  the  ballot 
box  that  has  been  provided  to  contain  all  the 
ballots  cast  at  this  polling  place.    Meanwhile, 
the  poll  clerk  records  in  the  poll  book  the  fact 
that  you  have  voted. 

In  case  the  officials  are  not  sure  that  you  have 
a  right  to  vote,  they  can  ask  that  you  be  sworn 
before  receiving  a  ballot.  If  you  cannot  swear 
that  you  are  entitled  to  vote,  you  will  not  be 
given  a  ballot  and  will  be  asked  to  withdraw. 
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The  voting  lasts  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
tiU  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    When  the  poll 
is  closed,  the  votes  are  counted  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  the  results  are  carried  by  eager 
messengers  to  the  nearest  telegraph  or  telephone 
office,  so  that  it  is  known  everywhere  in  a  very 
short  time  who  has   been   elected  member  for 
the  constituency.     There   may,  of  course,    be 
mistakes  made  in  this  first  summing  up,  and 
the    result    is    not    known    exactly,   until    the 
returning  officer  himself  a  few  days  later  counts 
again  all  the   votes   in   the   constituency,  and 
makes  his  official  statement. 

If  the  number  of  votes  given  for  the  candi- 
dates is  very  nearly  even,  there  is  usually  held 
what  is  caUed  a  "  recount "  before  a  judge.    The 
chief  difficulty  that  usually  presents  itself,   is 
whether  certain  baUots  are  to  be  counted  or  not. 
Some  electors  may  have  voted  for  more  than 
the  proper   number   of  candidates,   may  have 
placed  some  marks  beside  the  cross  on  their 
ballot,  or  may  have  made  some  other  mistake. 
The  judge  decides  on  all  these  pomts,  and  his 
decision  settles   the   question   of  the  election 
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unleas  there  has  been  bribery  or  other  wrong 
doing.  In  the  latter  event,  the  case  comes  up 
for  trial  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  elections  are  held  throughout  the  Do- 
minion on  the  same  day,  except  in  some  large 
constituencies  where  the  population  is  widely 
scattered  and  voters  may  have  to  go  a  long  way 
to  vote.  Such  constituencies  are  Chicoutimi 
and  Saguenay,  and  Gasp^,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  Coinox-Atlin,  Kootenay,  and  Yale- 
Cariboo,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
and  Yukon. 

8.    By-Elections. 
Elections  for  the  choosing  of  a  new  parliament 
are  called  general  elections.    But  often  vacancies 
occur  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  other  times, 
when  a  member  resigns  or  dies,  or  when  a  seat 
is  declared  vacant  by  a  court  of  law  for  bribery 
or  some  other  reason.     In  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
for  whatever  cause,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
gives  his  "warrant,"  or  permission,  for  holding  a 
special  election  in  the  constituency  concerned. 
Such  an  election   is   ordinal ily  called  a  "by- 
election."    It  is  conducted  m  exactly  the  same 
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way  as  are  the  general  elections,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  has  to  do  with  one  constituency  only  and 
not  with  the  entire  country.  If  there  are  several 
vacancies  at  one  time,  the  necessary  by-elections 
are  held  as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  day. 

W^-The  "  Olcure."  Thi.  i.  .  me«u,  adopted  in  the  British 
p^hament  to  prevent  "obstruction."  A  time-table  i.  d«wn  up 
beforehand,  .bowing  how  long  di^u^ion  will  be  alW^  Z 
oomnuttje  of  the  whole  on  each  clause  or  division  of  a  bU, 
Whj«  the  time  i.  ap,  aU  debate  must  ce^,  and  the  cUuse  i 
•taugthway  voted  on,  and  adopted  or  rejected.    Then  at  on,^ 

for^  1^    *•  f.T"'    "^"^  •*  *»*~'°«»  manifestly  impilible 
for  membera  to  "talk  out"  a  bilL  * 

The    "Ballot."     The  abbreviation,   on   the   back   are   R  O 
^tund^g^  Officer),    D.RO.   (Deputy  Returning  Offic:r7.  P-'b! 

Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  prorogue  "  and  "  dissolve  " 
as  applied  to  parliament  ? 

2.  What  causes  may  bring  about  the  dissolution  of 
paniament  ? 

3.  Tell  how  candidates  are  officially  nominated  for 
election. 

4.  Describe  how  an  elector  casts  his  vote. 

5.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  returning  officer,  a  deputy 
retummg  officer,  and  a  poll  clerk  ? 

6^  Where  was  the  polling  place  in  your  neighbour- 
hood at  the  last  Dominion  election  ?    In  favour  of  what 
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political  party  did  your  municipality  or  polling  division 
give  a  majority  7 

7.  What  political  party  is  at  present  in  power  in  the 
Dominion,  and  what  is  its  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 

8.  The  following  passage  contains  advice  for  leaders 
of  political  parties  who  desire  the  welfare  of  their 
country : 

Nor  toil  for  title,  place  or  touch 
Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise : 
It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days : 

Nor  deal  in  watchwords  overmuch : 

Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw ; 

Not  mastered  by  some  modem  term ; 

Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change,  but  firm : 
And  in  its  season  bring  the  law. 

Read  it  over  and  try  to  understand  it 
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FoBM  or  Ballot  Papib. 


Pbowt. 
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Form  of  Ballot  Paprr. 


(Reduced  to  al»oiU  2/3  orighutl  aize). 
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TOPIC  VIII. 
The  Departments  of  Government. 
1-    Ministers  and  their  Deputies. 
Thus  far  we  have  been  studying  chiefly  how 
the  laws  are  made,  and  what  share  the  executive, 
or  cabinet,  has  in  legislation.     We  shall  now 
learn  how  the  cabinet  carries  on  the  general 
business  of  the  nation.    All  the  immense  amount 
of  work  that  has  to  be  done,  is  divided  among  a 
certain  number  of  departments.     At  the  head  of 
each  department  is  a  cabinet  minister.     He  is 
responsible  for  the  kind  of  work  that  is  done  in 
his    department,   and    is    expected    to    answer 
questions    about  it  when    they    are   asked    in 
parliament. 

Under  him  is  a  deputy  minister,  who  assists 
him,  and  has  more  direct  charge  of  the  details 
of  the  department  and  of  the  clerks  and  others 
employed.  Though  the  cabinet  minister  must 
change,  if  the  government  is  defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  resign,  the  deputy  minister  is  a 
permanent  official.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the 
public    business    might    be    very    badly    done, 
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when  new  men  took  hold  of  a  department 
without  knowledge  of  its  special  work.  Cabinet 
ministers  may  come  and  go,  but  there  is  still  a 
person  left  in  charge  who  knows  all  about  the 
business  of  his  department. 

2.    List  of  Oabinet  Ministers. 

At  present  the  cabinet  ministers  and  their 
departments  are  as  follows  : 

The  President,  of  the  Council,  who  is  the 
premier  and  presides  at  meetings  of  the  cabinet. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the 
duties  of  whose  department  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  name. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  who  has  chaise 
of  legal  matters.  He  sees  that  the  laws  are 
enforced,  decides  whether  a  man  who  has 
committed  a  crime  shall  be  pardoned  or  not, 
and  has  the  oversight  of  the  penitentiaries  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  who 
has  to  deal  with  matters  connected  with  naviga- 
tion and  fishing.  For  example,  he  looks  after 
the  harbours,    the   lighthouses,    the   inspection 
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of  ships.  He  is  also  head  of  the  Department  of 
the  Naval  Service  having  control  of  matters  that 
concern  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  and  the 
hydrographic  service. 

The  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  whose 
duties  are  with  regard  to  our  armies,  fortresses, 
schools  of  instruction  and  military  college. 

The  Postmaster  General,  the  minister  in 
charge  of  all  the  post  offices  and  the  mails. 

The  Minister  of  Labour,  whose  duties  concern 
the  welfare  of  the  working  men.  Thus  he  aids 
in  the  settlement  of  "strikes"  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  parliament  which  provides  for 
arbitration  under  certain  conditions.  The  de- 
partment of  labour  publishes  a  paper  called  the 
"Labour  Gazette." 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  has  charge 
not  only  of  agricultural  affairs,  but  of  many 
things  that  have  little  to  do  with  farming.  He 
deals  with  matters  which  concern  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  the  quarantining  of  ships  or 
their  passengers,  if  any  dangerous  disease  is 
found  on  board.  He  sees  that  the  census  is 
properly  taken  every  ten  years,  and  he  is  also  the 
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minister  who  has  to  do  with  the  granting  of 
patents,  the  copyrighting  of  books,  and  the 
registering  of  trade  marks. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  attends 
to  the  erection  and  repairing  of  all  public 
buildings  and  other  works  (except  railways 
and  canals). 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  who  is  the  most 
important  minister  with  the  exception  of  the 
premier.  He  lays  before  parliament  and  the 
nation  the  policy  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
taxation.  As  the  Dominion  collects  its  taxes 
indirectly  by  means  of  customs  and  excise  duties, 
and  not  directly,  as  our  cities  and  towns  must 
do,  this  policy  comes  to  mean  a  very  great  deal 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  matter  will  be  more  fully  explained  under 
Topic  IX. 

The  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  who 
deals  with  affairs  connected  with  the  railways 
and  canals  of  the  country.  The  nation  owns 
all  the  canals.  Of  the  railways  it  possesses 
the  Intercolonial  and  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Railway   in   the   Maritime  Provinces.    It  also 
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owns  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway, 
but  has  leased  it  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  There  is  a  "board  of  railway 
commissioners"  appointed  by  the  government 
to  act  as  judges  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
with  respect  to  railway  rates,  telegraph  and 
telephone  charges,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  public  services  of  this  kind.  The  board 
has  six  members. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  has  to 
do  with  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territories,  the  Indians,  and  the  land  which 
the  Dominion  owns  in  the  prairie  provinces. 

The  Minister  of  Customs,  who  has  charge 
of  the  collection  of  the  customs  duties. 

The  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  who  deals 
with  the  collection  of  the  excise  duties,  and 
the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures.  He 
is  also  head  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  minister 
that  acts  as  the  official  correspondent  in  matters 
in  which  the  whole  government  is  concerned. 
For  instance,  he  carries  on  the  correspondence 
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between  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces. 
Besides  such  duties,  he  issues  passports  to 
Canadians  who  intend  going  abroad,  puts  the 
great  seal  of  the  Dominion  on  documents  which 
require  it,  looks  after  the  government  printing, 
and  buys  and  distributes  the  stationery  needed 
in  all  the  departments.  He  is  also  in  chaise 
of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs,  which 
attends  to  correspondence  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  and  with  foreign  nations. 

In  addition  to  the  cabinet  ministers,  there  is  a 
member  of  the  government  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  cabinet.  He  is  the  Solicitor -General, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  give  legal  advice  to  the 
government,  and  to  act  as  counsel  when  the 
Dominion  has  a  case  in  court. 

3.  Oivil  Service. 
The  great  army  of  clerks  and  other  officials, 
many  of  them  men  of  highly  trained  skiU,  who 
are  required  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
government,  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  the 
"civil  service."  The  name  was  originally  given 
to  distinguish  this  class  from  the  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  the  military  or  the  naval  service 
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of  the  country.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
civil  service  must  pass  an  examination.  The 
governor-general-in-council  makes  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  service. 

Formerly  appointments  and  promotions  were 
often  the  direct  result  of  the  "influence"  of 
political  friends.  But  it  is  now  intended  to 
change  all  this,  and  to  have  persons  selected 
because  of  their  ability  and  fitness.  For  this 
purpose  the  civil  service  has  been  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  "civil  service  commission," 
which  is  to  act  independently  of  politics.  The 
commission  consists  of  two  members. 

Questions. 

1.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  deputy  minister  ? 

2.  How  many  cabinet  ministers  are  there  ? 

3.  Who  is  the  Premier?     Who  is  the  Minister  of 
Finance  ? 

4.  What  is  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  ? 

6.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

6.  Describe  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labour  ? 

7.  What  is  the  "  civil  service  "  ? 

8.  Commit  to  memory : 
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Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime, 

And  individual  freedom  mute ; 

Though  Power  should  make  from  land  to  land 

The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great— 

Tho'  every  channel  of  the  state 
Should  fill  and  choke  with  golden  sand- 
Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbour-mouth, 

Wild  wind !  I  seek  a  warmer  sky, 

And  I  will  see  before  I  die 
The  palms  dnd  temples  of  the  South. 

—Ttnnyton. 


TOPIC  IX. 
Taxation. 


1.  The  National  Debt 
In  order  that  government  may  go  on,  a  great 
deal  of  money  must,  of  course,  be  spent.  Our 
nation,  like  nearly  all  others,  is  in  debt  to  a  large 
amount.  Debt  for  a  nation  is  not  quite  so 
troublesome  a  thing  as  debt  for  an  ordinary 
person.  Nations  are  expected  to  live  forever  or, 
at  least,  for  a  very  long  time.  Consequently, 
when  great  public  works  are  to  be  constructed. 
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it  does  not  seem  necessary  or  proper  tlmt.  while 
these  are    to    benefit    future   generations,   t»»r, 
people  of  the  present  time  should  pay  in   fu^* 
for  them.     Therefore,  money  is  borrowed,  and 
interest  is  paid  on  it.     Moreover,  the  nation  can 
borrow  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  thus 
the  burden  of  the  debt  is,  after  all.  not  so  great. 
Still  it  is  unwise  even  for  a  nation  to  assume  a 
very  heavy  debt.      For,  in  that  case,  those  who 
lend  money  become  afraid  of  not  receiving  the 
interest  promptly  or  even  of  losing  some  of  the 
principal,  since  a    nation,   like    an    individual, 
sometimes  cannot  or  will  not  pay  its  debts.    As  a 
result,  lenders  mt  y  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest 
or  may  not  lend  at  all,  even  when  the  nation  is 
in  great  need.      Canada   has   never  gone   too 
deeply  into  debt,  and  so  can  borrow  money  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  or,  as  people  say,   "the 
credit  of  the  country  is  good."    We  have  gone 
into  debt  chiefly  to  provide  for  the  conrtruction 
of  public  buildings,  railways  and  canals,  and  to 
assume  the  indebtedness  of  the  provinces  at  the 
time  when  they  entered  confederation. 
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2.  Annual  Expenditures. 

Eacli  your  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
has  to  !kj  paid.  Next  come  the  expenses  of 
parliament  and  the  salary  of  the  governor- 
general.  The  Dominion  must  also  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the 
provinces.  xVll  the  exiKjnses  of  the  departments 
and  the  civil  service  have  to  Ikj  met.  The 
salaries  of  the  judges,  the  cost  of  building  and 
managing  public  works  of  all  kinds,  of  main- 
taining the  mounted  police  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  of  looking  after  the  Indians, 
and  countless  other  expenses,  must  all  be  paid. 

3.  Sources  of  Revenua 

Now,  the  question  is  how  is  all  this  money  to 
be  obtained  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  piid  in 
the  form  of  taxes  by  the  people.  But  the 
Dominion  does  not  levy  taxes  on  the  people 
directly  as  a  municipality  does.  It  secures  its 
revenue  indirectly  by  means  of  customs  and 
excise  duties. 

4.    Custom  d  Duties. 

When  anything  is  brought  into  the  country, 
such  as  manufactured  articles,  like  cotton  or 
woollen  goods,  or  natural  products,  like  grain  or 
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sugar,  it  may  have  a  tax  placed  upon  it  of  so 
much  per  cent,  aecordinj,'  to  value,  or  so  many 
cents  per  bushel  or   pound    according  to  the 
quantity.     Such  taxes  bear  the  name  of  customs 
duties.     As  goods  usually  are  imported  in  largo 
quantities  by  merchants,  the  duties  are  i)ai<l  by 
them  in   the  first  place.     But  when  they  are 
bought  by  purchasers  in   the  shop.s  and   else- 
where, they  must  bo  sold  at  a  higher  price  in 
order  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  duties  that 
have  been  charged.     Consequently,  every  person 
in  the  country  pays  more  or  less  taxes  to  the 
Dominion  government,  although  he  may  never 
realize  that  he  is  doing  so. 

Herein  lies  the  objection  to  such  a  method  of 
taxation,  since  one  cannot  readily  discover  how 
much  he  is  actually  paying.  In  fact,  it  would 
often  seem  as  if  a  large  part  of  the  nation  does 
not  really  know  that  government  costs  anything, 
or  imagines  that  the  money  comes  in  some 
miraculous  way  and  not  out  of  the  people's  own 
pockets.  As  a  result,  public  expenditures  are 
not  closely  enough  watched,  and  administrations 
are,  in  consequence,  tempted  to  be  wasteful. 
The  nation  also  falls  into  the  habit  of  expecting 
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parliament  to  authorize  unprofitable  under- 
takings,  such,  for  example,  as  the  jonstruction 
of  public  works  in  places  where  they  are  not 
needed. 

5.    Protective  Tariff. 
The   rate   of  duties   placed   upon   imported 
goods,  or  the  "tariff,"  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
may  lend  itself  to  another  purpose  besides  the 
raising  of  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment.   This  we  shall  now  explain.     If  a  country 
has  few  manufactures,  it  must  ordmarily  have 
few  people  living  in  the  cities,  because  there  will 
be  little  work  for  them  to  do.    Therefore,  the 
farmers  will  find  only  a  small  population  to  buy 
their  grain  and  other  products,  or,  as  it  is  said, 
the   "home  market"  will  be  smaU.    Hence  it 
will  be  necessary  to  send  a  large  amount  of 
produce  abroad  to  other  countries  in  order  to  be 
able  to  dispose  of  it. 

Now  it  is  always  felt  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  large  market  at  home.  For,  in 
that  case,  the  manufacturer  could  seU  his 
goods  to  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  seU  his 
produce  to  the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen, 
and  everybody  find  it  a  profitable  arrangement! 
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But  how  can  manufactures  be  built  up,  when 
costly  buildings  must  first  be  erected  and  work- 
men trained,  while  foreign  manufacturers  who 
have  been  years  in  business  are  prepared  to 
sell  their  goods  at  such  low  prices  as  to  defy 
competition  ? 

The  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  seems  to 
be  to  levy  high  customs  duties  on  foreign  goods. 
As  a  result,   these  cannot  any  longer  be  sold 
cheaply  in  the  country.     Hence  the  home  manu- 
facturers will  be  able  to  sell  their  product  at  a 
remunerative  price,  and  thus  find  themselves  in 
a  position  to  build  and  equip  suitable  factories 
and  procure  skilled  workmen.    Afterwards  when 
they  have  had  such  "protection  "  against  foreign 
goods,  until   their  business  has   become   pros- 
perous, they  will  be  able  to  meet  all  competition 
and  need  not  complain,  if  the  high  duties  are 
removed.     This  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent 
arrangement,  for,  although  the  farmers  and  other 
purchasers  will  for  a  time  have  to  pay  more  for 
what  they  buy,  they  will  be  assisting  in  the 
cipation  of  a  large  home  market  for  themselves. 
The  main  difficulty  is,  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
any  one  to  say  just  how  long  the  high  duties 
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should  be  maintained.  Tlie  manufacturers  will 
naturally  desire  "protection,"  as  long  as  it  can 
be  given,  for,  if  it  is  removed,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  lower  the  price  of  their  goods. 
Yet  those  opposed  to  protection,  called  "free 
traders,"  would  soon  persuade  the  people  to 
abolish  the  high  duties,  if  foreign  nations  did 
not  also  have  their  own  protective  tariffs  against 
us  in  order  to  keep  out  our  goods.  Thus  there 
exists  what  is  ideally  a  sort  of  war  between 
nations,  in  which  each  tries  to  get  the  better 
of  the  other. 

As  a  consequence,  Canada  seems  to  be  forced 
in  self-defence  to  keep  up  a  protective  tariff.  In 
fact,  there  is  only  one  great  "free  trade"  country 
in  the  world,  namely,  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  has  a  very  high  tariff.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Canadian  tariff  is  rather  a 
moderate  one.  Moreover,  we  have  adopted,  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain  and  a  number  of  the 
colonies,  what  is  known  as  the  "British  prefer- 
ential tariff,"  which  permits  their  manufactures 
to  enter  our  country  at  a  lower  rate  than  we 
grant  to  those  of  outside  nations. 
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6.  Excise  Duties. 
Besides  the  customs  duties  levied  on  goods 
brought  into  the  country,  tliere  are  "excise 
duties,"  which  are  collected  on  liquors  and 
tobacco  manufactured  in  Canada.  This  tax  is  a 
heavy  one  and  yields  a  large  revenue  to  the 
government. 

7.    Consolidated  Fund. 
All  sums  of  money  that  are  contributed  for 
the  purposes  of  government,  whether  they  come 
from  taxes  or  from  some  other  source,  are  placed 
together  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  "  consoli- 
dated fund."     Then  again,  all  the  expenses  of 
government  are  paid  out  of  the  same  general 
fund.     In  this  way  it  is  very  easy  to  discover  to 
what  the  revenue    and    the  expenditure  have 
amounted  during  each  year.     An  official,  called 
the  -auditor  general,"  has  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating all  payments,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  no 
money    has    been    expended    for  any  puipose 
beyond  what  was  authorized  by  parliament. 
8.    The  Budget. 
One  of  the  great  events  of  the  annual  session 
of  parliament  is  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  which  he  presents    the   "budget.' 
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This  means  the  statement  of  the  probable 
expenses  of  government  for  the  following  year 
and  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  taxation  that  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  these  expenses.  Therefore, 
it  is  in  this  speech  that  is  explained  what  will  be 
the  rate  of  duties  on  imports,  and  whether  the 
tariff  will  be  "protective"  in  the  case  of  certain 
kinds  of  goods,  or  whether  it  will  be  one  "  for 
revenue  only."  The  budget  speech  is,  or  should 
be,  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, mercha.u..,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  classes 
of  people,  because  customs  duties  affect  every- 
body in  the  country  in  some  way  or  other. 

Questions. 

1.  Why  should  a  nation  not  go  deeply  into  debt  ? 

2.  How  does  the  Dominion  obtain  its  revenue  ? 

3.  Mention  some  of  the  annual  items  of  expenditure. 

4.  What  are  "  customs  duties  "  ? 
6.  What  is  a  "  protective  tariff"  ? 
6.  What  is  the  "  budget "  ? 
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TOPIC  X. 
Money  and  the  Banks. 
1   Money  and  Barter. 
We    all    know    something    about    "money" 
When  we  buy  anything,  we  pay  money.     When 
we  sell  anything,   we  receive  money.     Things 
that  are  sold  and  work  that  is  done,  are  said  to 
cost  a  certain  sum  in  money.     If  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  money,  we  should  be  forced  to  use 
what  is  called  "barter."    For  example,  if  we 
wanted  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots,  we  should  have  to 
work  a  certain  number  of  days  for  the  man  who 
sold  them,  or  give  him  something  that  we  had 
such  as  wheat,  flour  or  meat.    Long  ago  before 
there  was  money,  this  is  what  was  actually  done. 
But  nowadays  all  kinds  of  work  to  be  performed 
and  all  articles  to  be  sold,  are  said  to  cost  a 
certam  amount  in  dollars  and  cents.     One  can 
easily  see  that  this  is  a  much  more  convenient 
way  of  doing  business  than  if  we  had  to  employ 
barter.  ^   ^ 

2.    Ourrency. 
The  form  of  our  money  (or  our  "currency")  is 
very  familiar  to  us.     It  ^  onsists  of  copper,  silver 
and  paper.     The  copper  coin  is  the  one  Cent 
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piece.  The  silver  coins  are  the  pieces  worth  6 
10  25,  and  50  cents.  The  paper  money  consists 
of    notes"  ^usually  called  "bills"),  representing 

t'nZ  rf  ^''  ^^'  ^4'  ^5«'  ^100,  $500  and 
JP1,000.  These  coins  and  notes  are  issued  by 
the  Dominion,  and  would  be  worth  little  or  in 
the  case  of  the  paper  money,  nothing  at  all,  if 
the  government  were  not  always  willing,  when 
asked,  to  pay  the  given  value  in  gold. 

But  just  because  it  is  well  known  that  the 
government  will  pay  in  gold,  there  is  considered 
to  be  little  need  of  asking  for  payment.     The 
promise  to  pay  is  regarded  as  of  the  same  value 
a^  the  gold  itself.     But,  if  at  any  time  many 
persons  should  come  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment  cither  would  not,   or  could  not,  pay  in 
gold,  our  currency  would  at  once  lose  much  of 
Its  value.     Therefore,  the  government  takes  care 
to  issue  cmrency  only  to  such  an  amount  that 
doubt  can  never  arise  as  to  its  being  able  to 
"  redeem  »  all  in  case  of  necessity.     Canada  has 
as  yet  no  gold  coinage.     When  gold  is  asked  for, 
British  or  American  gold  coins  are  paid  out. 

3.    Ooinage. 
An    establishment    where    gold,    silver    and 
copper  coins  are  made  is  called  a  "mint."    Our 
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mint  is  situated  in  Ottawa.     It  is  a  branch  of 
the  royal  mint  in  Great  Britain. 

The  notes  or  bills  are  printed  on  specially 
prepared  paper,  and  are  signed  by  officers  of  the 
Dominion.     Great  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  imitate,  or  "counter- 
feit," these  notes,  since,  in  that  case,  either  the 
government  or  the  persons  who  happened  to 
accept  the  "counterfeits,"  would  lose  the  amount 
of  money  supposed  to  be  represented  by  them. 
4.    The  Olmrtered  Banks. 
The    regular    banks    of   the   country,   called 
"chartered    banks,"    perform    many   important 
services.     Their   business   is  carried   on  under 
the  terms  of  a   "banking  act"  which  renders 
them,  as  far  as  can  be  done  by  legislation,  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  deposit  money.     Most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  are  too  difficult  to  explain 
here.     But  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
the  shareholders  (that  is,  those  who  own  and 
control  the  bank)  are  liable  to  lose,  in  case  the 
bank  becomes  insolvent,   not  only  the  money 
that  they  have  invested,   but  as  much  again, 
should    it    all    be    required    to    pay    off    the 
indebtedness.     Thus  the   "double  liability"  of 
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the  shareholders  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  depositors  to  lose  much  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  a  chartered  bank. 

6.    Services  Performed  by  the  Banks. 
The  chief  services  performed  by  the  banks 
may  be  described  as  follows  :— 

1.  They  issue  currency  called  "banknotes"  or 
"bankbills."  None  of  these  notes  are  below 
$5  in  value.  In  most  banks  they  are  of  such 
denominations  as.  $5,  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100.  If 
a  bank  fails,  its  notes  do  not  lose  value,  for  the 
banking  act  prescribes  a  way  by  which  they  are 
sure  to  be  redeemed  in  full  without  the  slightest 
loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

2.  They  form  a  safe  place  for  the  deposit  of 
money.  The  double  liability  of  the  shareholders 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  funds  enough  in 
even  the  most  disastrous  failures  to  pay  back 
nearly  in  full  the  amount  of  the  money 
deposited. 

3.  They  furnish  money  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  to  merchants  and  others  for  the 
carrying  on  of  those  kinds  of  business  in  which 
large  amounts  must  be  paid  out  for  purchases, 
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before  much  can  be  returned  through  the  sale 
of  the  goods.     An  important  example  is  to  be 
found  in   the  case  of  the  money  required   to 
pay    farmers    for    their    wheat.     Most    of   the 
wheat  must  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain ;  hence 
there  must  elapse  considerable  time  before  it  is 
actually  paid  for  by  the  purchasers  across  the 
ocean.     With  the  aid  of  the  banks,  it  becomes 
possible  to  make  cash  payments  to  the  farmers 
from  whom  the  grain  is  bought,   and  to  the 
railway  companies  by  whom  it  is  transported. 
4.  All  the  large  banks  have  many  branches 
throughout  the  country.     Thus  there  is  in  nearly 
every  town  and  village  an  office  of  a  strong  and 
trustworthy  institution,   where  money  may   be 
deposited  or  borrowed  according  to  the  needs  of 
local  business. 

Questions. 

1.  Examine  a  one-dollar  bill,  noting  the  place,  the 

tures.  What  scenes  and  persons  are  represented  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  bill  ? 

2.  Examine  a  copper  or  silver  coin,  noting  the  design 
on  Its  two  sides.    Find  what  the  Latin  inscription  means. 

u\^Y^.  '^  ^^^  "'''"^  ^^  ^'»«  ""^^^^^^  branch  of  a 
chartered  bank  ?  Who  are  the  chief  officials  ?  What  is 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  deposits  ? 
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PABT  IL--fR07INCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

TOPIC  XI. 
The  Provincial  Government. 
1-    Introduction. 
There  are  nine  provinces  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  although  there  is  much  similarity 
in  their  forms  of  government,  there  are  likewise 
important  differehces.     We  shall  find  it  well 
to  study   particularly   the   government   of  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  refer  to  that 
of  the  others  only  when  some  interesting  point 
is  to  be  observed. 

New  Brunswick  is  one  of  the  eastern  or 
maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  It  has  important 
agricultural  and  lumbering  industries.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  fruit  growing  and  for  sheep  raising. 
It  has  abundance  of  large  game  in  its  forests  for 
both  the  home  and  the  foreign  sportsman.  The 
St.  John  River  flowing  through  the  province 
from  north  to  south,  has  no  superior  in  America 
in  its  natural  scenery.  The  harbour  at  its 
mouth  is  one  of  the  best  in  eastern  Canada,  and 
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tnousands  of  immigrants  land  here  every  year. 
St.  John  is  the  chief  winter  port  of  Canada  for 
trans-atlantic  steamers. 

New  Brunswick  was  formerly  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  formed  into  a 
separate  province  in  1784,  the  next  year  after 
the  landing  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  at 
St.  John.  The  province  derives  its  name  from 
the  Royal  House  of  Brunswick. 

2.    The  Lieutenant-Oovemor. 
The  provincial  government  is  conducted  ac- 
cordmg   to   the   same   general   principles    that 
we  have  already  studied   in  the    case  of  the 
Dominion.    The  officer  who  holds  in  the  pro- 
vince the  position  similar  to  that   which  the 
governor-general    holds    in    the    Dominion,    is 
known    as    the    lieutenant-governor.      He    is 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  government,  and 
his   usual   term  of  office  is  about  five  years. 
Stated   briefly,   his  duties   and  powers  in  the 
affairs    of   the  province  correspond  closely  to 
those  already  described   as   belonging   to    the 
governor-general  in  the  affairs  of  the   nation. 
(See  page  21.) 
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3.    The  Bzeoutivo  Oounoil. 
The  loader  of  the  government  in  the  province 
18  called  the  "premier."    He  is  chosen  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  exactly  the  same  way  a« 
the  premier  of  Canada  is  chosen  by  the  governor- 
general.    (See  page  48.)     Likewise  there    are 
associated  with  the  provincial  premier  a  number 
of  other  ministers  who  assist  him  in  the  work 
of  the  government   and    form    with    him    the 
"executive  council,"  or  cabinet  of  the  province 
What  has  been  said  under  Topic  V  regarding 
the  pi-emier  and  cabinet  of  the  Dominion  is 
similarly  applicable  to  provincial  affairs.    The 
term  that  con-esponds  to  Govemor-General-in- 
Council  is  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council.    The 
following  ai-e   the   members   of  the  executive 
council : — 

The  Premier,  who  may  also  have  charge  of 
one  of  .he  government  departments. 

The  Attorney-General,  who  has  the  superin- 
tendence of  matters  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  province.  He  also 
supervises  the  Acts  or  measures  introduced  into 
the  legislature  to  be  enacted  into  laws,  and 
collects  the  "succession  duties."    As  Attorney- 
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General  he  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the  "Bar" 
of  the  province,  as  the  whole  b«<ly  of  ImrriHters, 
or  Uiwyers  is  called. 

The  Provincial  Secretary  and  Receiver- 
General.  Both  of  these  offices  are  held  by  the 
same  official. 

The  Provincial  Secretary's  department  has 
charge  of  public  printing,  issuing  of  marriage 
licenses,  recording  land  grants,  recoixJing  births 
marriages  and  deaths  in  the  province,  and  the 
Royal  Gazette,  an  official  weekly  publication  in 
which  all  government  and  official  notices  are 
published.  This  department  has  a  deputy 
head.  ^   ^ 

The  Receiver-General's  department  is  chained 
with  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  province,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  and  with  the  payment 
of  all  expenditures  of  the  government.  AU 
payments  are  made  by  cheques  signed  by 
the  receiver-general  or  deputy  receiver-general 
and  countersigned  by  the  auditor-general.  This 
department  also  has  a  deputy. 

The  Surveyor-General.     His  department  has 
charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  crown  lands. 
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mines  and  fisheries  of  the  province.  Miners' 
permits  and  sportsmen's  licenses  are  issued  from 
this  department. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
This  department  exercises  control  over  matters 
relating  to  the  highways,  bridges  and  public 
buildings  owned  by  the  province.  Registration 
of  all  the  automobiles  used  by  people  living  in 
the  province  is  made  here. 

The  Commissioner  for  Agriculture.  This  de- 
partment deals  with  all  matters  relating  to 
agriculture  and  immigration. 

The  Solicitor-General,  who  assists  the  At- 
torney-General in  the  conduct  of  crown  cases  in 
the  courts  of  law. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  officials  there  is 
usually  an  additional  member  of  the  executive 
without  portfoho,  that  is,  who  is  not  at  the  head 
of  any  department  of  the  government.  He  is 
usually  appointed  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Executive  Council,  but  he  receives  no  salary. 

The  official  secretary  of  the  executive  council 
is  called  the  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 
He  is  not  a  member  of  the  council. 
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The  deputy  ministers  and  secretaries  of  the 
departments,  with  the  clerks  and  employees 
under  them,  compose  the  "civil  service"  of  the 
province. 

4.    The  Legislature. 

The  legislative  or  law  making  body  of  the 
provmce  is  called  the  "  Legislature."  It  consists 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  single  House 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  Nothing  that  re- 
sembles the  Dominion  Senate  exists  in  New 
Brunswick. 

Aside  from  the  differences  that  arise  from 
there  being  no  second  chamber,  business  is  con- 
ducted in  the  legislature  in  much  the  same  way 
as  m  the  Dominion  pariiament.     There  are  a 
"speaker,"  a  "clerk  of  the  Assembly,"  and  a 
"sei^eant-at-arms."     At  the   opening  of  each 
session  of  the  legislature  a  "speech  from  the 
throne"  outlining  the  programme  of  legislation 
for    the    session    is    read   by  the    Lieutenant- 
Governor.    Debate  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the 
com-rittees  is  conducted  under  rules  similar  to 
those  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons. 

The  full  term  of  the  legislature  is  five  years 
but  dissolution  may  come  about  sooner,  and  the 
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elections  held  exactly  as  in   the   case  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  like 
those  of  the  House  of  Commons,  do  not  need  to 
own  property,  but  they  must  be  British  subjects 
of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  pro- 
vincial House  has  a  membership  of  46.  Tha 
sessional  indemnity  is  $500.  The  salary  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  $9,000  per  annum. 

6.    The  Provincial  Voters'  List. 
In  order  that  a  person  may  have  the  right  to 
vote  at  a  provincial  election  in  New  Brunswick, 
his  name  must  be  registered  on  the  latest  revised 
list  of  the  voters  of  the  constituency.     To  entitle 
him  to  registration  he  must  be  a  British  subject 
of  tne  full  age  of  twenty-one  years.     If  he  has 
been  a  resident  of  New  Brunswick  for  at  least 
six  months  previous  to  the  24th  day  of  August 
in  the  year  for  which  the  voters'  list  is  being 
made  up  he  does  not  require  any  property  quali- 
fication.   If  he  has  not  been  a  resident  of  the 
province  for  six  months  before  the  date  above 
named,  he  may  still  have  his  name  placed  upon 
the  voters'  list  (1)  if  he  is  assessed  in  the  parish, 
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city  or  town  on  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $100 
or  on  personal  property  or  real  and  personal 
property  together  to  the  value  of  $400,  (2)  on 
income  to  the  amount  of  $400,  or  (3)  if  he  is  a 
priest  or  other  Christian  minister  in  charge  of  a 
congregation  within  an  electoral  district,  or  a 
^censed  teacher  or  professor  Mmployed  in  teach- 
ing in  any  school  or  college  within  an  electoral 
district.    That  an  elector  may  be  eligible  to  vote 
not  only  must  his  name  be  on  the  voters'  list  but 
he  must  also  be  at  the  time  of  tendering  his  vote 
a  resident  of  the  electoral  district  in  which  he 
wishes  to  vote.     Women  may  not  vote  at  pro- 
vincial  elections. 

The  provincial  voters'  list  is  revised  each  year. 
On  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  in   each 
year  the  "assessors"  (referred  to  in  Topic  XII, 
page  125)  of  each   city,  town  and  parish  must 
deliver  to  the  "  revisors "  in  each  city,  town  or 
parish,  a  copy  of  the  names  of  all  male  persons 
entered  upon  the  assessment  list  for  such  city, 
town  or  parish,  with  such  information  as  will 
enable  the  revisors  to  determine  whose  names 
should  be  placed  upon  the  voters'  list. 
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The  revisors,  three  in  number,  are  appointed 
annually  for  each  city,  town  and  parish  in  the 
province.  In  cities  and  towns  two  of  them  are 
appointed  by  the  city  or  town  council.  In  the 
parishes  of  the  rural  municipalities,  two  of  the 
councillors  representing  the  parish  in  the  county 
council  are  revisors  for  the  parish.  In  all  cases 
a  third  revisor,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council,  acts  as  chairman  of  the 
revisors. 

On  or  before  tlie  first  day  of  September  in 
each  year  the  revisors  of  each  city,  town  and 
parish  meet  and  with  the  aid  of  the  lists  fur- 
nished them  by  the  assessors,  and  of  such  other 
information  as  they  may  be  able  to  obtain, 
prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of  voters  for  each 
polling  sub-division  in  the  city,  town  and  parish, 
by  adding  the  names  of  pei-sons  entitled  to  be 
placed  thereon  to  the  voters'  list  of  the  preceding 
year,  a  certified  copy  of  which  has  been  supplied 
to  them  by  the  County  Secretary.  Copies  of 
this  list  so  revised  by  the  revisors  must  be 
posted  by  them  in  three  of  the  most  public 
places  in  the  polling  sub-division  of  the  parish 
for  which  the  list  is  made,  not  later  than  the 
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tenA  day  of  September  in  each  year,  together 
with  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
meetmg  of  the  revisers  (which  must  be  between 
the  20th  and  25th  days  of  October,  inclusive) 
Any  person  wishing  to  have  names  added  to  or 
struck  from  the  list  must  give  notice  thereof  to 
one  of  the  revisors  not  later  than  October  the 
6th.    The  groun  '   of  addition  or  the  reasons  for 
stnkmg  ofir  must  also  be  given.     The  revisors 
then  post,  on  or  before   October   10th  in  each 
year,  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  the 
polhng  sub-division,  a  list  of  the  names  proposed 
to  be  added  or  struck  off,  together  with  a  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
rev|sors.     At  the  time  and  place  appointed  the 
revisors  meet  and  revise  and  correct  the  list  as 
best  they  can  from  their  own  personal  knowledge 
and  from  the  evidence  and  statements   made 
before  them  of  any  persons  who  may  be  present 
for  that  purpose.     The  revisors  must  send  the 
ccnpleted  voters'  lists  to  the  county  secretaiy 
not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  November  in  each 
year,  and  the  county  secretary  must  receive  them 
and  notify  the  sheriff  of  the  county  that  the  lists 
are  in  his  hands. 
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Every  one  whose  name  is  on  the  voters'  list 
is  not  allowed  to  vote.  A  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  may  not  vote.  The  sheriff  of  the  county 
m  which  he  hold,  office  may  not  vote  except  in 
m  case  of  a  tie,  when  he  gives  the  casting  vote. 
Indians,  prisoners,  patients  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
and  inmates  of  a  municipal  home  have  no  vote. 

6.    Elections. 
The  elections  for  the  provincial  legislature  are 
conducted  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  for 
the  Dommion  parliament.     The  voting   is    by 
secret  ballot,  and  there  are  similar  rules  in  force 
as  to  marking  the  ballots  of  voters.     Any  twenty 
electors  may  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  legis- 
lature by  signing  a  nomination  for  him,  in  proper 
form,  and  having  it  filed  with  the  sheriff  on  or 
before  the  date  fixed  for  receiving  nominations. 
The  nomination  to  be  valid  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  deposit  of  $100  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff     This  deposit  is  returned  to  the 
candidate  if  he  is  elected,  or  if  he  receives  at 
least  half  as  many  votes  as  any  successful  can- 
didate.    Otherwise  the  $100  deposit  belongs  to 
the  government  for  the  use  of  the  province. 
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7.  Provincial  Revenues. 
The  current  or  "  consolidated  "  revenues  of  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick  are  derived  from 
^ous  sources,  such  as  leases  of  crown  lands, 
stumpage  of  lumber  cut  on  crown  lands,  leases 
for  fishmg  privileges  within  the  province,  game 
hoenses,  liquor  licenses,  succession  duties,  taxes 
on  mcorporated  companies,  etc.,  together  with  the 
subsidies  from  the  Dominion  government 

To  give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  the  sources  and 
the  amount  from  each  source,  of  the  revenues  of 
the  province,  exclusive  of  the  Dominion  subsidies, 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31st,  1910   it 
may  be  stated  that  »330,360.28  was  received 
for    stumpage ;   »81,057    for    leases  of  crown 
hmds;  $15,905.50  for  fishing  leases;  «42,255  13 
for  game  licenses,  etc. ;  136,948.90  for  taxes  on 
banks,  insurance  and  other  incorporated  com- 
panies ;  «32,532.90  for  succession  duties  ;  »26 
511.91  from  the  provincial  hospital;  #17162  92 
from    school    book    vendors;    «15,856.86    from 
probate    court    fees;    $44,316.41    from    liquor 
licenses;    $17,893.55  for  fees   from  Provincial 
Secretary's  office;  miscellaneous  items 


—a  total  of  1703,079.09. 


$42,277.73; 


il 
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a    The  Subsidies. 
In  addition  to  the  revenues  just  referred  to 
there  are  the  subsidies  received  by  the  province 
from  the  Dominion  government.    According  to 
the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  the 
Dommion  must  pay  to  each  province  annually 
certam  sums  known  as  the  "provincial  subsidies." 
The  onginal  subsidies  have  been  increased  more 
than  once  since  confederation.    When  the  pro- 
vmces  became  a  part  of  the  Dominion  at  the 
toe    of  confederation   they  gave   up    to   the 
Dommion  the  right  of  collecting  customs  and 
excise  duties,  and  as  a  compensation  for  these 
the  Dominion  agreed  to  pay  certain  subsidies  to 
the   provinces.    These    original  provinces   had 
pubhc  debts  which  they  had  incurred  in  the 
construction  of  public  works  of  various  kinds 
As  we   have   already    learned   the   Dominion 
assumed  this  indebtedness.    Provision  was  made 
however  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  provinces, 
including  New  Brunswick,  that  if  their  debts 
were   less   than   certain   specified   sums,   they 
should  receive  from  the  Dominion  five  per  cent 
per  year  on  whatever  the  difference  might  be 
This  agreement  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  a 
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demand  for  "better  tenns"  was  made.    As  a  result 
^  w«  fl^i,  decided  to  allow  each  ,tZZ 

sum.    Th.8  forms  one  item  of  the  subsidies. 

Two  other  items  of  the  subsidies  consist  of  {«) 
80  cente  per  head  for  each  resident  of  the  prevince 
«^rd.ng  to  the  last  decennial  census,  a^d TH 
gmnt  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government. 

t.on  she  was  allowed   to  retain  the  right  To 

provmoe.    Th»  right  was  afterwards  given  up 

IteC"  "  """'""  ""^^  theDominio^ 
pay  the  provmce  a  certain  sum  of  money.    This 

fon..s  tie  bst  item  of  the  subsidies.    The  sut 

Sidles  of  1910  are  as  follows- 

Allowance  mheo  of  export  duty..     150,000.00 

Total  subsidies ....  '7^711^ 

Revenups  fr«r«     4.u 621,360.96 

««venues  from  other  sources  as 

above 

703,079.09 

Total  revenues  of  province  for  year 
ended  October  31st,    910 $1,324,440.05 
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JaJZ  XT  ""  "''■"«°»'^«'™>' '    Who  now 

♦.  Wh.t  i,  the  UgisLtare  ?    Of  wh.t  i.  it  compced  ? 
J^  Who^„.y  be  elected  ™embe«  of  the  tegi.,.tive 

no»i^°^r  "•"  ""''"•*"  '"'  "'"  I*8*"»«™  A««»Wy 
p^yZt  ""  """  °'  *"'  "'"«-  °f  "™»»«  »f  the 
themf*"'  ""  "■"  '"*^**'  ""^  *'""  »  «>«  «-o«nt  of 
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TOPIC  XII. 

Municipal  Government. 

1.    Introduction. 

about  the  government  of  the  n"«on,^"op  0™^ 

now  study  the  government  of  the  smaller  divi- 
.ons  M  c«y.  town  and  ruml  municipality.    We 
have  thus  far  been  tryU     to  „nde»ta'd  ou 

»n      We  shall  now  take  up  the  subject  of 
mun.c.palgoven,ment."   The  wo«l  •■municinar 
«  denved  from  a  Latin  wohI  which  means  a  Sv 
or  town  having  special  rights  of  self-goTe™!;^ 
a.    Kinds  of  MunioipaUtles. 
Municipalities  are  formed  in  accordance  with 
U^passed  by  the  Provincial  Legistatu,.    ^ 
cfes  and  some  of  the  towns  of  the  province  are 
ncon,orated  under  special  Acts  of  L  ZZ 
tm.,  wh.ch  we,,  made  to  suit  their  specials 
Towns  mcorporated  since  1896  were  incorporated 
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under  the  authority  of  a  general  Act  passed  i 
that  year  and  known  an  "  The  Towns  Incorpow 
tion  Act." 

Each  county  in  the  province  is  a  municipalit 
under  a  law  known  as  "  The  Municipalities  Act. 
In  some  cases  the  city  or  town  and  the  count; 
within  which  it  is  situated  form  one  municipality 
Thus,  while  St.  John  CMty  has  a  separate  muni 
cipal  government  of  its  own,  the  county  with  the 
city  forms  one  municipality   known  as   "The 
municipality  of  the  City  and  County  of  St.  John.' 
In  the  County  of  York,  however,  the  City  of 
Fredericton  and  the  part  of  the  county  outside 
of  Fredericton  each  has  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent municipal  government.    Whether,  there- 
fore, you  live  in  a  city,  town,  or  in  the  country, 
there  is  a  municipality  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. 

A  municipal  government,  whether  rural  or 
urban,  deals  with  matters  which  very  closely 
concern  the  municipality.  For  instance,  it  sees 
that  roads  and  streets  are  made,  that  sidewalks 
are  laid,  that  parks  and  pleasiu-e  grounds  are 
provided,  that  articles  of  food  sold  in  the  shops 
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««  of  p«,per  quality ;  they  establtah  and  manage 
collect  taxes  for  municipal  puipose*.  etc. 
3.    Munioipal  OouadlB. 
In  cities  and  towns  the  goven.ing  bo<ly  con- 
8.sts  of  a  council  with  a  mayor  at  its  head     The 
members  of  the  council  are  cdlcl  aldermen. 

Tj!r^"  °^  '^'''""''"'  "'"'  "'"  qua'ification 
of  both  the  mayor  and  aldermen  vary  in  the 

■fferent  c,t.es  and  town,  of  the  p«,vince,  but 

ItlTTu  r^""^  n-w'ification  for  mayor  is 
that  he  shall  have  been  assessed  in  the  assess- 
ment next  preceding  his  election,  for  real  or 
personal  property  to  the  value  of  «l,ooo,  and 
shall  have  paid  before  the  time  of  his  election 
al    rates  and  taxes  due  from  him  within  the 
cty  or  town  for  which  he   is  mayor.     In  all 
cases    however,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  must 
be  Bntish  subjects  of  tl.e  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  they  must  be  ratepayers  in  the  city  or 
town  for  which  they  are  elected. 

In  rural  municipalities  the  governing  body  is 
the  county  council,  presided  over  by  a  "warden  " 
elected  by  the  council  from  their  number  at  the 
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first  meeting  after  the  annual,  or  biennial  election 
of  county  councillors.  Each  parish  in  a  munici- 
pality elects  two  or  more  councillors,  as  fixed 
by  law. 

A  county  councillor  must  be  a  British  subject 
of  the  full  a^e  of  twenty-one  years,  and  must 
live  or  have  a  place  of  business  in  the  parish  for 
which  he  is  elected.  He  must  have  freehold 
real  estate  in  the  county  worth  $300  above 
encumbrances,  or  leasehold  interest  in  real 
estate  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  his  electi-n  to 
the  value  of  $600  above  encumbrances,  or,  during 
the  year  preceding  his  election,  he  must  have 
owned  and  must  have  been  assessed,  within  the 

county,  on  personal  property  worth  $1,000. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme,  County  and  Probate 

Courts,  persons  receiving  charitable  assistance 

from  the  muncipality,  and  persons  licensed  to 

sell  spirituous  liquors  by  retail,   may  not    be 

elected  as  county  councillors. 
Neither  mayor,  warden,  alderman  or  councillor 

is  allowed    to   enter    into   contracts    with    the 

municipality  which  he  represents. 
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4.    Municipal  Voters'  List 

who  am  Bntish   subjects  of  the  full  age  of 
twe„ty.„ne  years,  and  who  are  resWen^  and 

pCrrthe^  ^'^''' " '~ "-  p«--> 

properly  to  the  amount  of  «loo,  or  on  income 
and  personal  property  together  to  the  amount  of 
«00.  or  on  real  estate  to  any  amount,  may  vote 
t  eWns  in  a  rural  municipality,  provided 
thetf  names  are  on  the  list  of  vote,^.  This  list 
^prepared  each  year  by  the  parish  cleS 
from  the  assessment  list  furnished  him  by  the 

aTalir;-    '"  *'  *""  °'«'°--'-  Count^  he 
qualficafon  on  pe^onal  property  and  income 

In  cities  and  towns,  all  males,  wi.lows  and 
unmamed  women  who  a™  British  subjects  of 
the  f^l  age  of  twenty-one  yea:.,  may  tote  at 

P^per^y  or  mcome  qualification  requimd  for  the 

vote,  and   f  th  ,,r  names  are  on  the  vote..'  list. 

year  by  the  city  or  town  clerk,  from  the  names 
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on  the  assessment  list  of  ratepayers  whose  taxes 
were  paid  on  or  before  a  certain  date  fixed 
by  law. 

5.    Municipal  Elections. 
Municipal  elections  in  rural  municipalities  are 
usually  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October,  or 
such  other  day  in  October  as  the  council  may 
from  time  to  time  appoint  by  by-law.     In  some 
counties,  however,  they  are  held  at  other  times. 
They  are  conducted  by  secret  ballot,  much  the 
same  as  in  the  Dominion  and  provincial  elections. 
In  some  counties  the  elections  are  held  annually, 
in  others  biennially. 

Nomination  must  be  made  by  the  candidate  or 
by  some  elector  of  the  parish  for  which  nomina- 
tion is  made,  at  or  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  Monday  of  the  week  preceding 
the  day  of  election.     He  must  also  file  with  the 
nomination  paper,   in  the  hands  of  the  parish 
clerk,  a  declaration  of  the  qualification  of  the    I 
candidate.     The    parish    clerk    must    post    the 
names  of  all  candidates  nominated,  in  three  of 
the  most  public  places  in  each  polling  district  in 
the  parish  on  or  before  the  Thursday  preceding 
the  day  of  election.     If  only  the  required  number 
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of  candidates  is  noaiinated.  no  poll  will  be  held  • 
otherwise  a  meeting  for  election  is  held,  and  at' 
he  close  of  the  poll,  the  candidate  receiving  the 
argest  number  of  votes,  is  declared  elected  by 
he  pansh  clerk.    TI.e  poll  opens  at  nine  o'clock 
m  the  mommg  and  closes  at  four  in  the  afternoon 
All  cities  and  towns  do  not  have  a  secret 
ba  lot,  nor  are  their  elections  held  on  the  same 
date.    In  some  cases  the  aldermen  for  a  ward, 
or  division  of  the  city  or  town,  are  electe.1  by  the 
votes  of  the  electors  of  that  ward  only      I„ 
others  they  are  elected  by  a  general  vote  of  the 
electors  of  the  city  or  town.      The  mayor  is 
always  elected  by  a  general  vote.      The  elections 
are  held  annually. 

6.    Municipal  Officers. 
The  county  officials  are  the  Treasurer,  who 
receives  and  pays  out  the  monies  belonging  to 
the  municipality;  the  Secretarj^.  who  keeps  the 
records  and  accomits;  the  Auditor,  who  examines 
aU  the  receipts  and  vouchers  for  expenditures 
of  the  municipality.     The  offices  of  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  are  often  combined.     There  is  also 
an  officer  for  the  county  caUed  the  Clerk  of  the 
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Peace,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 

Council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  and  instruct 

magistrates  and  county  officers  as  to  their  duties. 

The  county  council  also  appoints  such  officers 

for  the  parish  as  parish  clerk,  overseers  of  the 

poor,  collector  of  rates  and  taxes,  fence  viQ.wers 

assessors  of  rates,  pound-keepers,  constables,  etc' 

No  person  may  be  appointed  to  a  county  or 

parish  office  unless  he  is  a  British  subject  and  a 

ratepayer  in  the'  county  or  in  the  parish  for 

which  he  is  appointed. 

In  urban  municipalities  the  officers  are  much 
the  same  as  in  rural  municipalities  except  that 
mstead  of  a  parish  clerk,  they  have  a  city  or 
town  clerk. 

T  Oounty  Oouncil  Meetings. 
The  county  councils  generally  meet  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  January  and  the  first  Tuesday 
m  July,  but  in  some  counties  the  meetings  are 
held  on  other  dates.  The  council  may  by  a 
by-law  vary  the  above  dates.  They  may  also 
dispense  with  the  semi-annual  or  midsummer 
meetmg.  A  special  meeting  of  the  council  shall 
be  caUed  by  the  warden,  on  the  application  of 
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JZirf'""-     '"  ""  '"^"^  "'  ""e  warden 
from  the  province,  or  if  there  is  no  warfen  the 

oTrrr"™' ''-'  •=-"  ^ «'»-'  -X 

on  the  appheafon  of  five  couneillo...    A  major 
ity  shall  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
busmess.     The  wai^en.   or  i„   ,.is    absence    a 

from  their  number,  presides  at  all  meetings  of 

with  the  other  membei.  on  all  questions'  and 
where  there  is  an  equality  of  votes  on  any  ques- 
t.on  ,t  shall  be  deemed  to  be  negatived'  ^Z 
council  meetings  are  held  in  the  county  cour^ 

Feb™/"""'"  '^"  '"  ""^  '"°""'  "^  J''°»-y  or 
Februaiy  m  each  year  publish  in  a  newspaper 

puWishem  the  county,  or  in  pamphlet  fo™"^ 
>n  both  If  so  directed  by  the  council,  a  full  state 
ment  of  the  receipts  and  expendi  ures  o    tie 
co^tyduHng  the  past  year"^  This  statem^n 
auditor        ""^^    ''   ''"    '^'«^^"   --^   'y  'he 

The  treasurer  of  each  mmiicipal,  city  or  town 
couiicl,  must  on  or  before  the  fi  J  day  of 
February  ,„  each  year,  file  in  the  office  of  the 
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provincial  secretary  a  statement  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  real  estate  and  personal  property 
within  such  municipality,  city  or  town,  and  also 
a  statement  of  any  loan  made  under  any  Act  of 
the  legislature,  and  chargeable  upon  the  munici- 
pality, city  or  town. 

8.    Oity  and  Town  Oouncil  Meetings. 
In  cities  and  towns  the  meetings  of  the  council 
are  held  at  such  tim.os  as  the  council  may  deter- 
mine.    The  mayor,  or  in  his  absence  the  deputy 
mayor  presides.     If  there  is  no  deputy  mayor, 
the  council  appoints  a  temporary  chairman,  in 
the  absence  of  the  mayor.    All  questions  are 
decided  by  a  majority  vote.    The  mayor  or  chair- 
man votes  only  in  case  of  a  tie.     Committees  are 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  various  services, 
such  as  fire,  water,  streets,  finances,  public  build- 
ings,  markets,  etc.      These  committees  act  as 
executives  in  their  particular  departments.     The 
council  makes  by-laws  for  its  own  government. 

9.    By-Laws. 
Any  legislation  passed  by  a  county,  city  or 
town  council  is  called  a  by-law. 

The  subjects  regarding   which    a    municipal 
council   has   power   to    legislate    are    carefully 
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Sri?  "':,^""-P»»«es  Act  and  in  Z 
vanous  Act8  under  which  cities  and  towns  ar« 
■ncorpomted.    As  the  Mst  is  a  very  long  one  it  ! 
not  practicable  to  give  it  he  J    in'  1^ 
eve^th,ng  that  concerns  the  municipalitfandt 
not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  stltute   of  the 
provnce.  .s  under  the  control  of  the  ™unici;,it 
10.    Municipal  Taxation. 
In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  civil  govern- 
went,   the    council   imposes    a    direct    tax    on 

nrst  step  ,t  ,s  necessary  to  determine  the  value 
of  eve.y  man's  property  and  the  amount  of  ^ 
mcomes  that  a.,  taxable.      For   this  pull 
there  are  officers  called  "assessor."  .       •      ? 

for  each  paHsh.  and  for  eacHraatrr 
make  an  estimate  in  every  case  and  record  il  i^ 
a  document  called  the  "a..sessment  «,11 «  ^ 
prw  is  supposed  to  be  assessed  at  itsactual 
value,  and  mcomes  at  their  actual  amounts.  As 
Wver  each  parish,  city  and  town  has  its  ovvn 
board  of  assessors,   the  standarf  of  valuation 

IZ'oT^fTr  ^» --' --ipalities  ot 
sixth  of  the  whole  tax  to  be  levied  in  a  parish  is 
assessed  at  an  equal  „.te  as  a  poll-tax  on  all 
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males  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward.  The 
balance  required  is  levied  at  an  equal  rate  on  the 
assessable  property  and  income  c ;'  the  parish. 

In  cities  and  towns  the  poll-tax  is  usually 
12.00,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  more.  Any  balance 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  is  levied  at  an  equal 
rate  on  the  assessed  property  and  income. 

Since  the  amount  of  taxes  which  a  person  will 
have  to  pay  depends  upon  the  assessed  value  of 
his  property  or  the  assessed  amount  of  his  income 
or  both,  it  is  important  that  the  work  of  assess- 
ment shall  be  fairly  and  accurately  done.  Each 
person  liable  to  be  assessed  on  property  or  in- 
come is  required  by  law  to  furnish  the  assessors 
with  a  statement  of  the  value  of  his  property  or 
income.  Generally,  in  the  cases  of  cities  and 
towns,  sworn  statements  are  required.  Rate- 
payers are  not,  however,  compelled  to  make  such 
statements,  and  when  they  do  make  them  the 
assessors  are  not  bound  to  be  guided  by  them. 

The  notice  given  by  the  council  to  the  assessors 
advising  them  of  the  amount  of  taxes  they  are 
authorized  to  assess  is  called  a  "warrant  of 
assessment'     After  the  assessors  receive  the 
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warrant  of  assessment  from  the  municipal,  city 
or  town  conncil.  they  shall  post  notices  in  thrj 
of  the  most  public  places  in  the  parish,  calling 
upon  persons  liable  to  be  rated  or  taxed  to  bring 
to  the  assessors  within  thirty  days  a  statement  of 
the  real  and  personal  property  and  income  they 
majr  have.  ^ 

^r  the  assessment  list  is  made  up  it  is 
ported  m  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  the 
oitT,  town  or  parish,  so  that  if  any  person  thinks 
he  .8  taxed  too  much  he  may  appeal  to  the 
assessors  to  reduce  his  assessment.  Such  an 
appeal  must  be  made  within  twenty  days  from 
th*  date  of  the  posting  of  the  lists,  when  the 
asessors  may  correct  such  assessment  if  they 
think  It  advisable.  ' 

In  rural  municipalities  the  municipality  coUecU 
no  ta^es  for  schools  except  the  county  fund  which 
.8  referred  to  in  Topic  XIV.,  4.  (2).  Other 
school  taxes  are  collected  by  the  local  school 
autnonties. 

In  cities  and  towns  the  taxes  for  schools, 
streefa  and  other  civic  pmposes  am  brought 
together  and  coUected  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Oty  or  town  collector. 
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11.    Exemption  from  Taxation. 
By  the  general  law  of  taxation,  except  in  cities 
and  towns  having  special  Acts  of  Incorporation, 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  property  and  cerUin 
kinds  of  income  exempt  from  taxation.    The  .Sst 
is  briefly  as  follows  :-(l)  property  owned  by  che 
Crown,  (2)  property  belonging  to  the  mmiicij»l- 
ity  in  which  the  assessment  is  made,  (3)  propo-ty 
belonging  to  school  districts,  (4)  cemeteries,  (5) 
the  property  of  Agricultural  societie.^,   (6)  -.he 
property  of  any  literary  or  charitable  society,  (7) 
household  furniture  in  use,  (8)  any  sum  of  moiey 
received  as  a  pension,  (9)  mechanics'  tools  beloig- 
ing  to  a  mechanic  and  necessary  for  carrying  )n 
his  business,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundr«d 
dollars,  fishermen's  boats   and   nets  to  a  like 
amount,  and  all  implements  of  farm  labour  be- 
longing to  a  farmer,  (10)  property  to  the  amount 
of  $500  of  a  wife  deserted  by  her  husband  and 
compelled  to  support  herself     When  a  widow 
owns  property  the  value  of  which  is  under  $1,500, 
and  supports  minor  children  of  her  own  or  of  her 
deceased  husband,  she  shall  be  exempt  to  the 
amount  of  $200  on  the  property  in  the  parish 
where  she  resides,  and  also  to  the  further  extent 
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Of  $200  for  each  minor  child  wholly  supported 
by  her.  (ll)  income  to  the  extent  of  $200, 
(12)  property  specially  exempted  by  an  Act  of 
Assembly. 

Certain  cities  and  towns  under  their  special 
Acts  of  incorporation  have  special  exemptions 
with  regard  to  property  and  income. 

12.    Borrowing. 
Sometimes  in  order  to  carry  out  some  expen- 
sive  public  undertaking,  such  as  paving  streets. 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  waterworks,  the 
installation  of  a  sewerage  system  or  the  erection 
of  public  buildings,  a  county,  city  or  town  council 
may  think  it  advisable  to  borrow  money  instead 
of  defraying  the  total  expense  from  the  year's 
taxes.     In  such  cases  authority  must  be  obtained 
from   the  legislature,   after  the  necessary  per- 
mission to  make  the  loan  has  been  given  by  the 
local  council.     If  any  person  thinks  the  authority 
should  not  be  given  by  the  legislature  he  may 
appear  before  the  municipalities  committee  of 
the  legislature  when  the  House  is  in  session  and 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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13>    Statute  Labour  and  Road  Tax. 
The    highway    roads    of   the    province   are 
maintained  partly  from    taxes    levied   by  the 
municipality  and  partly  from  grants  made  by  the 
provincial   government.     The    municipal    taxes 
consist  of  a  poll-tax  of  $1.50  on  every  male 
who  is  twenty-one  and  not  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  resident  in  the  parish  for  which  the 
assessment  is  ma^e,  together  with  a  tax  of  20 
cents  on  every  $100  of  assessable  property  and 
income  in  the  parish.     Residents  in  the  parish 
may  if  they  so  desire  perform  labour  upon  the 
highways  instead  of  paying  cash.    The  property 
of  a  widow  c,.    ,f  an  unmarried  woman,  assessed 
in  her  own  name,  shall  be  exempt  from  road  tax 
on  $500  of  her  assessment. 

Questions. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "  municipal  government  ? "  How 
many  kinds  of  municipalities  have  we  been  studying 
about  ?    In  which  kind  do  you  live  ? 

2.  What  is  the  governing  body  in  a  county  called  ? 
What  in  a  city  or  town? 

3.  Who  are  your  representatives  in  the  municipal 
council  ?    Who  is  your  mayor  or  warden  ? 
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h«M  ^u"  ""^  ''°''  '''^*"  **•"  >'**"'•  '"""'^'•P*'  elections 
held  ?  How  are  your  coundilon.  or  aldermen  nominated  ? 
Who  may  vote  fo*  them  ? 

5.  When  are  your  council  meetings  held  i    Where  ? 

6  Who  are  your  assessors?    Your  revisors  ?    Who  is 
the  chairman  of  each  body  ? 

7  What  property  in  your  district  is  exempt  from 
taxation?    Why?  ^ 

8.  How  are  the  highways  maintained  ? 
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NBW  BBUNSWIOK  EDITION. 

TOPIC   XIII. 
The  Courts  of  Law. 
1.    Introduction. 
We  have  been  studying  thus  far  how  the  laws 
are  made.     We  wish  now  to  learn  how  they  are 
administered.     The  administration  of  the  laws  is 
the  duty  of  the   "judicial"  power.     We  have 
already  learned  what  the  legislative  powers  are 
and  how  they  belong  to  parliament  and  to  the 
legislature.      On    the   other   hand   the  judicial 
power    belongs    not  to  parliament   or   to    the 
legislature,  but  to  certain  special  bodies  called 
"courts  of  law."    A  court  consists  of  a  judge 
with  or  without  a  jury.     A  jury  is  a  group  of 
men  of  diflferent  numbers  for  different  courts, 
chosen  to  give  a  decision  on  the  facts  submitted 
to  the  court,  and  are  selected  from  the  county  in 
which  the  sittings  of  the  court  are  held.     The 
highest  courts  generally  have  no  jury. 

2.    The  English  Common  Law  ctnd  the 
Statute  Law. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  laws  for  the  many  and 

complex  relations  that  unite  men  in  our  modem 
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civilization,  such  as  their  business,  and  their 
family  and  social  relations.  If  a  man  lends 
money,  the  law  must  state  how  he  shall  set 
about  collecting  it,  should  the  debtor  not  be 
willing  lo  pay  promptly ;  if  he  desires  to  make  a 
will  the  law  must  tell  in  what  manner  such  an 
act  can  be  properly  performed,  or  if  he  dies 
intestate  it  provides  a  way  for  disposing  of  his 
property ;  and  if  one  man  wrongs  another  the 
law  must  declare  what  is  his  remedy  and  how  it 
may  be  enforced. 

Our  system  of  law  was  not  made  in  a  day,  but 
has  grown  up  gradually  through  the  long  course 
of  centuries,  according  as  various  customs  and 
precedents  became  accepted  as  fair  and  just. 
Judges,  in  dealing  with  particular  cases  that 
came    before    them,    followed    certain    general 
pnnciples  of  justice,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
decisions,  there  has  arisen  a  great  body  of  law 
which  applies  to  innumerable  cases.     This  law 
which    we    have  inherited   from    England,   we 
call  the  "English  Common  Law."    The  English 
common  law  is  at  the  foundation  of  our  legal 
system  throughout  the  Dominion  (except  in  the 
province  of  Quebec).     In  order  to  change  the 
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common  law  or  make  other  laws  to  suit  our  own 
time  and  country,  parliament  and  the  legislature 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  constantly  passing  new  acts 
or  statutes,  and  these  form  what  is  know  as  the 
"statute  law." 

3.    Oriminal  and  OivU  Law. 
There  is  an  important    distinction    between 
certain  kinds  of  law,  which  among  others,  the 
Dominion  parliament  may  make  and  those  which 
the  provincial  legislature  has  power  to  enact. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  laws  governing  the  navy, 
postal  service,  commence,  etc.,  parliament  alone 
may  make  laws  relating  to  crime  and  criminals. 
These  are  included  under  the  term  "criminal 
law,"  which  has  to  do  with  such  offences  as 
murder,  forgery,  theft,  etc.     That  which  affects 
the  property  and  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  and 
their  relations  to  each  other  is  referred  to  as  the 
"civil  law"     The  right  of  enaxjtment  of  certain 
classes  of  civil  law  is  with  the  federal  parlia- 
ment, and  others  with  the  provincial  legislatures. 
4.    New  Brunswick  Law  Oourts. 
The  courts  of  law  in  New  Brunswick  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows,  beginning  with  the 
lowest,  or  inferior  courts  : 
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Magistrates'  CouRTs.~Justices  of  the  Peace 
Police  and  Stipendiary  Magistrates  are  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  primarily 
for  dealing  with  criminal  and  quasi   criminal 
matters  and  for  the  keeping  of  peace  and  order 
The  special  jurisdiction  of  each  is  laid  down  in 
different  Acts    of  the   legislature   and   in   the 
criminal  code.     Generally  their  duty  is  to  deal 
with  matters  of  lesser  importance  and  to  hold 
preliminary  examinations    in    connection    with 
more  serious  offences.     The  civil  jurisdiction  of 
each  is  given  to  it  by  the  local  legislature. 

Parish  Court  Commissioner.— This  official  is 
also  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council.  His  civil  jurisdiction  is  the  same  and 
his  criminal  jurisdiction  is  similar  to  that  of 
Stipendiary  and  PoUce  Magistrates. 

Probate  CouRT.-This  court  deals  with  the 
administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 
There  is  one  probate  court  for  each  county, 
which  has  a  judge  and  a  registrar,  both  of  whom' 

are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council. 

The  higher  courts  for  the  trial  of  causes  are 
the  County    Court    and    the    Supreme    Court. 
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Tliese  are  courts  of  record.  The  judges  of  these 
courts  are  appointed  by  the  Govemor-General- 
m-Council,  and  their  salaries  are  paid  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  All  the  other  officials 
of  these  courts  are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council,  and  their  salaries  are  paid 
by  the  provincial  government. 

County  CouRT.-There  is  a  county  court  for 
each  county,  but  in  most  cases  one  judge  holds 
court  in  two  or  more  counties.    For  example 
the  judge  of  the  York  County  Court  is  also  judge 
of  the  Queens    and    Sunbury  County  Courts 
There    are    six    county  court   judges    for    the 
province. 

This  court  has  jurisdiction  in  actions  on  con- 
tract and  for  debt  where  the  amount  claimed  does 
not  exceed  $400,  and  for  tort,  or  wrongful  acts 
where  the  damages  claimed  do  not  exceed  «20o' 
Cnmmal  cases,  except  such  as  are  punishable  by 
capital  punishment,  may  be  tried  by  this  court 
The  sittings  of  the  court  are  held  at  regular 
dates  fixed  by  law.    Certain  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  lower  or  inferior  courts  are 
heard  before  this  court. 
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th Jv  k"™"*"'  ^'"""•-The  Supreme  Courtl 
the  highest  court  in  the  province   «nH  • 

o  uoo   junsuiction    in    all    civil    nnri 

cnm,„8,  cases  within  the  province 

Sapreme  court  cases  in  the  "circuit"  comts 

rithrr"^'^'""'''^''"''-*"'^^-''^ 

wiin  or  without  a  iurv      tu^     -i.^- 

^     ^  -^  ^*      ^"®  sittings   of  the 

court  are  usually  hpW  i,.        i 

usually  Held  in  each  county  twice  in 

each  year  on  dates  fixed  by  law     Th«  « 
nrt»«f  -J  •'^        •     ■*^'^®  supreme 

court  judges  are  assigned  to  these  ci„=uits  each 
year  by  the  Chief  Justice.    No  ouer  thanl^e 

the  t.t  e  of  land  .s   brought    i„    question,  or 

ofTeco^'"'''°^"'^""""'^-^-~<'' 

wh^'theT""'  '''""'  *"  *""'  C"  ''  -  o^Ued 
when  the  supreme  court  judges  sit  in  a  body) 

hoWs  Ave  sittings  at  Fi^dericton  in  each  year 

Notmb^;    t      '^'  t""''  '''"'^'  S^Pte-nberand 
iNovember.    It  «  „ot  however  necessary  that  the 

-  supreme  court  judges  be  p-^ent'af  tlese 
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sittings  should  any  cause  prevent  their  attend- 
ance. This  court  acts  as  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  circuit,  county  and  inferior 
courts,  and  also  has  jurisdiction  over  other 
matters. 

A  very  important  officer  of  this  court  is  the 
Registrar,  who  attends  all  the  sessions  of  the 
full  court,  keeps  the  records  and  minutes  thereof, 
signs  and  seals  all  papers  (processes)  of  the  court, 
draws  all  orders,  etc.,  and  taxes  or  assesses  bills 
of  cost.  In  certain  matters  the  Registrar  has 
the  same  judicial  powers  as  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court.  Other  officials  of  this  court 
are  the  Assistant  Registrar,  Deputy  Registrar, 
Reporter  and  Messenger. 
5.  Oourt  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes. 
The  judge  of  this  court  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor-Greneral-in-Council,  and  his  salary  is 
paid  by  the  Dominion  Government.  Usually  the 
appointment  is  given  to  one  of  the  supreme  court 
judges.  Applications  for  divorces  are  heard  by 
this  court. 

6.    The  Supreme  Oourt  of  Canada. 
Above  the  courts  of  the  province  comes  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.     This  court  consists 
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of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  other  judges.  Within 
oertam  restncfons  appeals  may  be  taken  to  it 
ft^m  the  higher  courts  of  the  provinces.  It  has 
moreover,  the  duty  of  tateT„«ting  our  Constitu-' 
tion  whenever  difficulties  arise.  The  Dominion 
government  may  refer  any  question  of  the  kind 
to^thas  court  in  order  to  secu.«  an  opinion 

7-    The  PHvy  Oounoa 
Finally  above  all  the  courte  of  tho  colonies 
and  dependences  of  the  Empire,  stands  a  court 
m  Engbnd  called  the  •■  Privy  Council."    As  may 

c^urt  ar         ^  '"'  "^^'  *«  j-'^g-  of  tW« 

m  Great  Bntam  (not  the  Privy  Council  in  Canada 
de^nbed  under  Topic  V;.    When  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  Privy  Council  it  is  by  them  referred 
to  the  Uw  Lords  of  the  Council,  forming  what 
»  known  a.  "The  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Pnvy  Canned."    Such  an  appeal  is  allowed  only 
when  the  case  involves   some  ve,y  important 
pomt   of  law   or   the    understanding  of  some 
prov,s,o„    of   the    Constitution.     (Note  :_The 
highest  court  of  appeal  for  the  British  Isles  is 
the  House  of  Lords). 
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a    AOivUSuit 

Now  the  constitution  of  the  various  courts  of 
law,  and  the  powera  that  belong  to  them,  form  a 
somewhat  difficult  subject  So  it  will  be  better 
at  first  to  follow  the  proceedings  in  two  supposed 
cases,  and  learn  in  this  incidental  way  what  we 
can  about  the  courts. 

Let  us  first  take  a  civil  suit.  We  shall  suppose 
that  we  wish  to  recover  a  certain  amount  of 
money  that  Mr.  B.  owes  us.  We  are  "  plaintiffs" 
because  we  enter  the  suit  Mr.  B.  is  "defend- 
ant" because  he  is  defending  his  case.  We 
make  a  brief  statement  of  our  ^laim  in  a  writ  of 
summons  and  this  is  *'  served  "  on  the  defendant, 
who,  if  he  wishes  to  defend,  has  to  put  in  an 
"  appearance  '*  and  also  a  "  defence,"  that  is  he 
must  appear  and  give  a  reason  why  he  ought  not 
to  pay.  If  the  defendant  were  not  to  put  in  an 
appearance  and  defence,  judgment  would  go  "  by 
default,"  and  we  could  then  proceed  to  collect 
our  account  by  having  a  "writ  of  execution" 
issued  under  which  the  goods  of  the  defendant 
would  be  seized  and  sold. 

If  the  "defence"  has  been  properly  entered 
the  suit  will  come  up  for  trial  at  the  sitting  of 
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the  court,  if  it  be  the  county  or  supreme  court, 
or  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  hearing,  if  in 
one  of  tlie  inferior  courts.    A  pe^on  may  present 
his  own  ease  in  any  of  the  inferior  courts,  but  in 
a  county  or  supreme  court  a  lawyer  must  be 
en»^  for  the  pu^jose.    It  is  nearly  always 
better  to  engage  a  kwyer,  as  it  is  his  business  to 
know  the  law,  and  no  one  not  tmined  as  he,  can 
possibly  bring  out  the  important  points  and  avoid 
makmg  disastrous  mistakes.    A  lawyer  is  usually 
consulted  before  any  suit  is  brought  at  all,  and 
allowed  time  to  study  the  case  fully.     Therefore 
we  shall  suppose  we  have  engaged  Mr.  X.    The 
defendant  has  engaged  Mr.  Y. 

When  the  day  of  trial  comes,  our  case  may  not 
be  the  first  one  called.    Perhaps  the  judge  may 
not  reach  it  till  the  next  day.     But  at  last  it  is 
called.   Our  lawyer,  c-  "counsel,"  opens  the  case 
by  stating  what  our  claim  is.    We  are  asked  to 
t^e  our  place  as  witnesses  and  gVe  evidence. 
We  are  sworn  "  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth."     Then  by  questions 
our  counsel  leads  us  to  teU  all  we  know  about 
the  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  claim. 
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After  he  is  done,  the  defendant's  counsel  "  cross- 
questions  "  us,  that  is,  asks  us  further  questions, 
intending  to  bring  out  any  point  that  is  favourable 
to  the  defendant's  side. 

If  there  are  other  persons  besides  ourselves 
who  know  anything  about  the  matter,  they  have 
been  ordered,  by  what  is  known  as  a  "  writ  of 
subpoena,"  or  simply  subpoena,  to  attend  court, 
and  are  now  sworn,  questioned  and  cross-ques- 
tioned. When  our  witnesses  have  all  been 
heard,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  briefly  out- 
lines his  defence,  then  the  defendant  and  his 
witnesses  are  sworn  and  give  their  evidence  in 
the  same  way  as  described.  The  lawyers  then 
sum  up  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  each  emphasiz- 
ing that  which  in  his  opinion  favours  his  side. 

With  this  the  case  is  concluded,  and  the  judge 
gives  his  decision  at  once,  or  he  "reserves ".the 
matter  for  fuller  study,  and  the  decision  is  given 
later.  If  a  jury  has  been  called  the  decision  is 
not  given  by  the  judge,  but  he  addresses  the 
jury  reviewing  the  evidence,  and  the  jury  decides 
the  facts  on  the  evidence  submitted.  The  side 
that  loses  usually  pays  the  cost  of  the  trial, 
although  this  is  not  so  invariably.     If  the  loser 
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»  not  satisfied,  he  may  "appeal"  to  a  higher 
court  Appeals,  however,  are  expensive,  and 
are  not  usually  taken  unless  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  the  decision  of  the  higher  court  will 
be  uvourable. 

8.   A  Oriminal  Oaae. 
Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of  a  criminal 
case  m  the  courts.    We  shall  suppose  a  man  has 
mahciously  burned  his  neighbour's  house     The 
person  suspected  of  the  crime  is  arrested  on  a 
warrant  issued  by  a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  brought  before  a  local  magistrate  for 
a  "prehmimiry  examination."    In  this  exami- 
nation  the  magistrate  goes  only  so  fer  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  decide  whether  or 
not  a  sufficient  case  has  been  made  out  against 
the  prisoner  to  send  him  up  for  trial.    If  the 
magistrate  decides  that  the  evidence  against  him 
IS  sufficient,  the  prisoner  is  committed  to  jail  to 
stand  his  trial  at  the  next  session  of  the  county 
or  supreme  court,  whichever  session  is  held  first 
Or  suppose  a  murder  has  been  committed. 
An  officer,  called  the  "coroner"  looks  into  the 
matter  and  decides  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
an  "inquest"  or  inquiry.    He  then  summons  a 
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jury  and  has  witnesses  called,  sworn  and  ques- 
tioned. After  this  the  jury  gives  its  "  verdict " 
or  opinion  as  to  how  the  murdered  man  met 
his  death.  If  the  jury  is  reasonably  certain 
who  the  guilty  party  is,  it  charges  him  with  the 
crime.  The  preliminary  procedure  before  the 
magistrate  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  case.  If 
the  prisoner  in  this  case  is  committed  by  the 
magistrate  he  would  have  to  be  tried  in  the 
supreme  court,  as  murder  is  a  capital  offence. 

The  prisoner  being  sent  up  for  trial,  before  his 
case  is  brought  before  the  court  it  is  submitted 
to  the  "grand  jury,"  who  go  over  the  evidence 
again  and  decide  whether  or  not  there  is 
sufficient  proof  of  his  guilt  to  warrant  his  being 
put  upon  his  trial.  If  they  so  decide,  he  is  then 
tried  by  the  court. 

In  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  the  accused 
person  may  be  let  out  on  "bail"  between  the 
time  of  his  preliminary  examination  and  his  trial. 
A  prisoner  is  said  to  be  out  on  "bail"  when 
some  persons  have  promised  to  be  responsible 
for  his  presence  .n  court  at  the  proper  time  or 
pay  a  sum  of  money  as  a  fine. 
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At  the  trial  n  crown  prosecutor  ^  illed   the 
Attorney-General  or  the   Solicitor-General,    or 
some  lawyer  authorized  by  the  Attorney-General, 
conducts  the  case.     It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer 
to  prepare  the  chaise  against  the  prisoner,  which 
is  laid  before  the  grand  jury  at  the  session  of  the 
court.     If  in  the  opinion  of  the  grand  jury  the 
evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  prisoner  to 
be  put  upon  his  trial,  he  is  set  at  liberty.     But 
if  it  concludes  that  the  evidence  is  sufficient,  it  is 
said  to  bring  in  a  "  true  bill,"  and  the  accused 
must  go  for  trial  before  a  "  petit  jury "  (little 
jury).     If  the  jury  disagree,  the  case  being  one 
requiring  a  unanimous  verdict  (see  juries,  page 
147)  it  is  dismissed  and  the  trial  may  begin  again 
before  a  new  jury. 

When  the  prisoner  h  brought  into  court  the 
charge  against  him  is  read,  and  he  is  asked  to 
say  whether  or  not  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime. 
Usually  he  will  say  he  is  "not  guilty."  Then 
the  members  of  the  petit  jury  are  chosen  from 
lists  fiimished  by  the  sheriff.  Both  the  prose- 
cuting counsel  and  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
have  the  right  to  "  challenge "  or  object  to  a 
certain    number    of  jurors   "peremptorily,"  or 
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without  giving  any  cause  therefor.  They  may 
object  to  any  number  for  cause,  such  as  bias 
from  friendship  or  enmity  towards  the  prisoner. 
After  the  jury  has  been  "impanelled,"  or 
chosen,  the  trial  begins.  The  proceedings  re- 
semble in  a  general  way  those  already  described 
in  civil  suits.  At  the  close  of  the  addresses  of 
counsel  for  each  side,  the  judge  sums  up  the 
case  for  the  jury,  carefully  stating  the  law  and 
analysing  the  evidence. 

In  a  case  of  murder  it  may  be  that  the  jury 
will  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  accused  is 
actually  the  guilty  one,  and  if  he  is,  whether  he 
committed  the  murder  wilfully,  or  did  it  while 
trying  to  defend  himself  against  attack  from  the 
murdered  man. 

The  jurors  then  retire  and  discuss  the  case 
among  themselves.  When  they  come  to  a 
decision  they  all  return  to  the  court  room  and 
their  leader,  called  a  "foreman,"  announces 
whether  they  have  found  the  prisoner  "guilty" 
or  "  not  guilty."  The  judge,  in  accordance  with 
the  verdict,  either  sentences  the  prisoner  or 
allows  him  to  go. 
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In  case  there  is  an  important  point  of  law 
involved,  the  judge  may  reserve  the  same  for  the 
consideration  of  the  supreme  court.  Until  such 
appeal  is  decided  the  sentence  may  \>e  suspended 
or  need  not  be  passed  at  all. 

Reserving  a  point  of  law  does  not,  however,  of 
itself  suspend  a  sentence  passed  on  one  found 
guilty.      If  the   court   of  appeal   decide     that 
justice  has  not  been  done  the  prisoner,  a  new 
trial  may  be  ordered. 

10.  Juries. 
It  is  a  well  recognized  principle  of  English 
law  that  a  person  charged  with  an  offence  or 
crime  has  the  right,  if  he  demands  it,  to  have  his 
ease  heard  and  judged  by  a  jury  of  his  "  peers  " 
(equals). 

In  all  civil  cases  the  petit  jury  shall  consist  of 
seven  persons  in  the  supreme,  and  five  persons 
in  the  county  court.  If  they  cannot  agree  upon 
a  verdict  within  two  hours  aft^r  the  case  has 
been  given  to  them  by  the  judge,  five  of  their 
number  in  the  supreme,  and  four  in  the  county 
court,  may  return  a  verdict. 
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In  all  criminal  cases  the  petit  jury  consists  of 
twelve  persons.  They  must  be  unanimous  to 
find  a  verdict. 

In  civil  cases,  either  the  prosecution  or  the 
defence  may  "challenge"  or  object  to  three 
jurors  without  giving  any  reason  therefor;  either 
party  may  object  to  any  number  for  cause,  as  for 
bias,  etc.  In  the  trial  of  criminal  causes,  from 
four  to  twenty  jurors,  varying  with  the  gravity 
of  the  crime,  may  be  challenged  without  cause, 
and  any  number  for  cause. 

A  coroner's  jury  consists  of  seven  petit  jurors. 
They  must  be  unanimous  to  render  a  verdict. 

A  grand  jury  consists  of  twenty-four  petit 
jurors.    A  majority  of  them  may  give  a  verdict. 

A  petit  or  a  grand  juror  must  be  a  male 
British  subject  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60 
years,  and  shall  be  possessed  in  the  county  in 
which  he  resides,  of  real  or  personal  property  or 
both  of  the  value  of  |400. 

In  the  inferior  courts  a  jury  consists  of  three 
persons.  They  must  be  unanimous  to  give  a 
verdict.  In  these  courts  a  jury  is  never  called 
in  criminal  cases. 
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11-    Pardons. 
The  power  to  pardon  a  person  convicted  of  a 
cnmo  rests  with  the  Govemor-General  of  Canada, 
and  ,s  exercised  by  him  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Mmister  of  Justice  for  the  Dominion     If 
there  ,s  good  reason  for  showing  merey  in  a 
specuil  case,   the  Minister  recommends  to  the 
Govemor-General  that  the  prisoner  receive  a  full 
pardon,  or  that  he  be  pardoned  after  a  certain 
time,  or  that  the  sentence  be  commuted. 
12.    Speedy  Trial. 
An  accused  person  committed  for  trial  bv  a 
magistrate  may,  in  the  case  of  lesser  crimes, 
elect     (that  is,  choose)  to   be  tried  at  once 
before  a  county  court  judge  without  a  jury     In 
this  way  the  matter  can   be  disposed  of  verv 
quickly.  ^ 

th.  court  i?^i^,titMtr  nrji""  •"'' ''''^'°'"  °' 
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The  *'Ezoheqner  Court  of  Canada."  Thia  ia  a  oourt  of  the 
Dotninion  sonaisting  of  one  judge  who  reaidea  at  Ottawa.  It  has 
jurisdiction  in  all  claims  against  the  Crown  as  well  aa  in  eases 
relating  to  copyright  and  trade  mark.  The  presiding  judge  visits 
the  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  from  time  to  time  to  try  cases. 

The  "  Admiralty  Court"  is  a  branch  of  the  Exchequer  Court  of 
Cuuula,  and  has  juriadiction  to  try  casea  relating  to  ahipping. 

Questions 

1.  Name  the  various  law  courts  of  New  Brunswick. 

2.  What  causes  may  be  heard  before  a  probate  court  ? 

3.  How  are  county  court  judges  appointed  ?  Who  is 
the  county  court  judge  for  your  county  ? 

4.  What  is  the  supreme  court  of  the  province  ?  How 
many  judges  are  there  for  this  court  ?  By  whom  are 
they  appointed  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  supreme  court  en  banc? 
What  by  the  circuit  courts? 

6.  Who  keeps  the  records  of  the  supreme  court 
en  banc? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  civil  law  ?  What  by  criminal 
law? 

8.  What  is  the  highest  court  in  Canada  ? 

9.  What  is  a  "  writ  of  execution  ? "    A  subpoena  ? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  "  plaintiff? "  What  by  "  defen- 
dant?" 
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TOPIC  XIV. 

Education. 

1.    School  Districts. 

All  pupils  who  read  this  book  will  no  doubt 

like  to  learn  something  about  the  schools  and 

colleges  of  the  province.     Whether  you  live  in  a 

city,  town  or  in  the  country,  your  school  is  under 

the   management  and  control  of  a  Board  of 

School  Trustees. 

A  city  or  town  usually  forms  one  school 
district  under  the  control  of  one  school  board. 
A  rural  school  district  may  be  established  by  the 
Board  of  Education  when  the  area  included  is  at 
least  34  square  miles,  or  with  a  smaller  area  if 
there  are  50  resident  children  in  the  proposed 
district  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  vears 
mclusive. 

Schools  are  known  as  common  and  high,  the 
latter  including  all  the  grammar,  and  most  of  the 
superior  schools  of  the  province.  Those  having 
two  or  more  departments,  each  with  its  own 
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teacher,  and  under  the  same  board  of  trustees, 
are  called  graded  schools.  A  school  of  one 
department  employing  but  one  teacher  for  all 
grades  is  called  an  ungraded  school. 

2.  The  Board  of  Education. 
The  Board  of  Education,  with  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  as  its  secretary, 
is  in  supreme  control  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  province.  The  Board  is  composed  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education.  Three  members  of  the  executive 
with  the  chairman  (who  must  be  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  or  in  his  absence  the  Premier)  with 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  consti- 
tute a  quorum. 

The  Board  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  and  Model  School  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  appoints  school  Inspectors,  and  deter- 
mines the  district  of  each,  divides  the  province 
into  school  districts,  prescribes  text-books  and 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  generally 
provides  for  an  efficient  system  of  education. 
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3.    The  Inapector. 
Besides    the  teachers  and   trustees  of  your 
district  there  is  another  officer  known  as   the 
Inspector  of  schools.     He  is  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  have  oversight  of  the 
schools  of  a  certain  division  of  the  province, 
which  forms  his  inspectorial   district.      He  is 
required  to  visit  the  ungraded  schools  in  his 
district  once  in  each  school  term  or  twice  yeariy, 
but  graded  schools  are  visited  by  him  but  once  a 
year.      He  examines  the  work  of  the  schools, 
sees  whether  or  not  the  school  buildings  and 
premises  are  kept  in  proper  repair  and  condition, 
and  whether  the  schools  are  being  conducted 
according  to  the  law  and  regulations  of   the 
Board  of  Education.      He  reports  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  to  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  on  the  schools  visited  by  him  the 
preceding  month. 

4.  Support  of  Schools. 
Public  schools  in  New  Brunswick,  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  province, 
are  supported  from  three  sources,  viz.— (1)  pro- 
vincial grants,  (2)  county  fond,  (3)  district 
assessment 
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(1)    Pkovincial   Grants.— Teachers  receive 
annual  grants  from  the  provincial  treasury,  ac- 
cording to  their  class  of  license,  sex,  length  of 
service,  and  the  kind  of  school  taught,  as  follows : 
males,  third  class,  $8    to  $100;  second  class, 
$108  to  $140;  first  class,  $135  to  $175.    Females, 
third  class,  $63  to  $80;   second  class,   $81   to 
$105;  first  class,  $100  to  $130.     To  grammar 
school  teachers,  male  and  female,  the  maximum 
grant  is  $400,  but  the  teacher  can  receive  no 
larger  provincial  grant  than  the  amount  received 
by  him  from  the  school  trustees  of  the  district. 
Superior  school  teachers,  either  sex,  receive  from 
$250   to   $275   annually,   provided   the   school 
trustees  pay  not  less.      Manual    training  and 
household  science  teachers  receive  government 
grants  of  from  $50  to  $200  annually. 

In  addition  to  grants  to  teachers,  the  govern- 
ment pays  special  grants  to  consolidated  schools 
for  three  years  after  their  establishment,  the 
amount  in  each  case  being  determined  by  the 
number  of  districts  which  enter  into  the  con- 
solidation and  the  average  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  school.  It  also  pays  half  the  cost 
of  conveymg  children  to  and  from  school  in 
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consolidated  districts,  when  they  live  too  far 
from  the  schoolhouse  to  walk  to  the  school. 
The  legislature  also  votes  $1,000  annually  to 
help  poor  districts  to  repair  their  schoolhouses 
or  to  build  new  ones. 

(2)    County   Fund.— This   is   a   direct   tax 
included  in  the  county  assessment,  and  provides 
a  sum  equal  to  thirty  cents  per  head  on  the 
population  of  the  county  at  the  last  decennial 
censua    The  trustees  of  every  school  district 
receive  from  the  county  fund  thirty  dollars  a 
year  on  account  of  each   licensed  teacher  in 
chaise  of  a  department  or  school.    In  districts 
which  receive  special  aid  as   "poor  districts" 
the  amount  thus  paid  is  forty  dollars  per  year. 
After  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  these 
grants  to  all  the  districts  in  the  county  in  which 
there  are  schools,  and  the  payment  of  $100  per 
annum  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf 
for  each  New  Brunswick  pupil  in  attendance 
thereat,  the  balance  of  the  county  fund  in  each 
county  is  apportioned  among  the  schools  of  that 
county  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils  in  each  school  as  compared  with  that  for 
the  schools  of  the  county. 
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(3)  District  Assessment. — Any  balance  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  schools  not  provided 
for  by  the  provincial  grants  and  the  county  fund 
is  met  by  a  dii'ect  tax  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the 
local  school  district  in  which  the  school  is 
located.  Each  male  resident  of  the  district  21 
years  and  not  over  60  years  of  age,  must  pay 
$1.00  as  a  poll  tax,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
district  assessment  is  levied  by  an  equal  rate  on 
the  assessed  property  and  income  of  the  district 
as  given  in  the  pansh  assessment  list. 

In  cities  and  towns  the  money  for  schools  over 
and  above  the  government  and  county  fund 
grants  is  voted  by  the  city  or  town  council  and 
collected  with  other  city  taxes. 

6.    High  Schools. 

Each  county  in  the  province  is  entitled  to  a 
Grammar  school,  provided  the  equipment  and 
conduct  of  the  school  are  up  to  the  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  There 
may  also  be  one  Superior  school  in  each  county 
for  every  6,000  inhabitants  in  it.  If  the  popu- 
lation of  a  county  being  divided  by  6,000  leaves 
a  majority  fraction  of  the  divisor,  an  additional 
superior    school    may    be    established.      Still 
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another  one  may  be  established  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  school  Inspector.  Gmmnmr 
schools  are,  and  superior  schools  may  be  required 
to  complete  the  High  School  coui^  which 
prepares  students  for  matriculation  into  the 
University. 

6.   CtensoUdated  Schools. 
When  three  or  more  school  districts  unite  to 
form  one  district  with  a  central  school,  providing 
instruction  in  manual  training  and   household 
science,  with  a  school  garden,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  subjects  of  the  course  such  a  school  is 
caUed  a  "consolidated  school."     In  a  consoli- 
dated  district  the  children  living  at  some  distance 
from  the  school  are  conveyed  to  and  from  school 
m  vans.    The  government  pays  half  of  the  cost 
of  conveyance.    It  also  pays  half  of  the  cost  of 
all  the  equipment  for  the  manual  training  and 
household  science  departments  and  half  cost  of 
the  initial  supply  of  materials  for  them. 

7.    Boards  of  School  Trustees. 
In    most  of  the  cities    and    towns  of  New 
Brunswick,  the   boards  of  school  trustees  are 
appomted  by  the  city  or  town  councils  and  by 
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the  provincial  government.  Two  of  them,  one  to 
be  appointed  by  the  government  and  one  by  the 
council,  must  be  women.  One  of  the  government 
appointees  is  designated  the  cliairinan. 

In  the  city  of  St.  John  the  board  of  trustees 
is  composed  of  eleven  members,  five  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  and  six 
by  the  city  council.  One  of  each  of  these  groups 
retires  from  office  at  the  end  of  each  school  year. 
Trustees  whose  terms  of  office  have  expired  are 
eligible  for  re-appointment. 

In  all  other  cities  and  incorporated  towns 
under  the  section  of  the  law  which  provides  for 
more  than  three  school  trustees,  there  are  nine 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  four  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  provincial  government  and 
five  by  the  city  or  town  council  The  members 
appointed  by  the  government  hold  office  for  four 
years,  or  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  school  year 
after  their  appointment.  Those  appointed  by 
the  city  or  town  council  hold  office  for  five  years 
or  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  school  year  following 
their  appointment  Retiring  members  are  eligible 
for  reappointment. 
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In  consolidated  schools  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  boanl  of  trustees  is  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  not  however  to  exceed 
seven.  The  method  of  their  election  or  appoint- 
ment and  their  tenure  of  office  are  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  A  minority  of  them 
are  appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  and 
the  m^ority  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the 
district 

The  school  year  begins  July  1st  and  ends  the 
30th  of  June  following. 

In  rural  districts  generally,  the  number  of 
trustees  m  each  district  is  three.    They  must  be 
qualified  ratepayers  of  the  district  and  reside 
therein.    A  ratepayer  is  a  person  who  is  assessed 
in  the  parish  assessment  list  on  real  or  personal 
property  or  income.    A  ratepayer  is  "  qualified  " 
at  any  time  when  he  has  paid  all  school  taxes 
imposed  upon  him  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months.    Trustees  in  these  districts  are  elected 
by  the  votes  of  qualified  mtepayers  at  the  annual 
school  meeting  which  is  held  by  law  on  the 
second  Monday  in  July  each  year.    They  hold 
office  for  three  years.    At  the  first  school  meeting 
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in  a  district  three  trustees  are  elected.     At  the 
next    annual    school    meeting,    two    of   these 
determined  by  lot,  go  out  of  office,  and  others 
are  elected  to  fill  their  places.    At  the  next 
annual  meeting,  one  of  these  two,  again  deter- 
mined  by  lot,  retires,  and  another  is  elected  to 
fill  his  place.     The  next  year   the   third  one 
retires,  and  another  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Thereafter   one   man    retires   each   year,   after 
remaining    three    years    in    office.    A    retiring 
trustee   may   with   his    consent    be   re-elected, 
otherwise  he  shall  be  exempted  from  serving  for 
three  years  after  leaving  office.     Women  who 
are   qualified   ratepayers    may   vote   at   school 
meetings  and  may  be  elected  trustees. 

Under  certain  circumstances  trustees  may  be 
appointed  by  the  school  inspector. 

In  cities  and  towns  the  boards  of  trustees  are 
authorized  to  engage  a  secretary  at  an  annual 
salary,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  law.  In 
country  districts  the  trustees  also  appoint  a 
secretary,  who  receives  no  salary,  but  who 
receives  a  percentage,  not  exceeding  five,  on  the 
amount  of  taxes  he  collects  from  the  district. 
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In  all  cases  trustees  serve  without  reward  A 
trustee  must  not  be  interested  in  any  personal 
contract  with  the  trustees. 

8.    Training  of  Teachers 
Persons  who  intend  to  become  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  province,  must,  after  quali- 
fying themselves  in  the  common  and  high  schools 
enter  the  provincial  normal  school  and  there' 
secure  the  special  training  necessary  for  a  teacher. 
They  must  pass  an  examination  for  admission  to 
the  normal  school  and  another  at  the  end  of  the 
session.     The  normal  course  begins  on  the  first 
teaching  day  in  September  and  lasts  about  nine 
months.    According  to  examinations  they  have 
passed,  teachers  are  said  to  hold  grammar  school, 
superior,  first,  second,   or  third  class  licenses! 
The  last  named  is  the  lowest  class  and  allows 
the  holder  to  teaeh  in  English  districts  for  three 
years  gnly.    French  third  class  tea^hei-s'  licenses 
are  permanent.     An  attendance  of  one  session  at 
the  normal  school  is  necessary  to  enable  a  teacher 
to  secure  a  class  higher  than  the  third.   A  session 
IS  about  nine  months  long.     Tliird  cto  teachers 
are  required  to  attend  normal  school  for  one 
term  or  half-year.     Graduates  of  universities  and 
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colleges  are  allowed  to  write  the  examinations 
for    teachers'    licenses    without   attending    the 
normal  school.     Students  under  seventeen  years 
of  age  are  not  admitted  to  the  normal  school. 
9.    Ezaminations. 
Examinations  for  entrance  to  the  nonnal  school 
and  for  advance  of  class,  are  held  at  various 
places  in  the  province  beginning  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July  each  year.    At  the  same  time 
and  places  the  matriculation  and  high  school 
leaving  examinations  are  held.    Applications  for 
admission  to  these  examinations  must  be  sent  to 
the  school  inspector  in  whose  district  the  candi- 
dates wish  to  write  not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  June.     The  admission  fee  for  normal  school 
entrance   and  advance  of   class    is    $1.00;  for 
matriculation  and  leaving,  $2.00. 

Examinations  for  teachers'  licenses  are  held  at 
Fredericton,  St.  John  and  Chatham,  eac^  year, 
beginning  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June. 
Third  class  final  examinations  are  held  twice  in 
each  year  at  Frederictor,  beginning  on  the 
Tuesday  preceding  the  week  in  which  Christmas 
falls  and  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  last  Friday 
m  May. 
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10.  The  Doiversitioe  and  CMfafM. 
Students  w\m  desiie  to  attend  tli«  lii^^Mt  iff 
all  the  educational  inHtitutioiis  of  the  proviaee, 
the  universities  and  collegen,  uijiy  (juaWy  to  do 
so  by  completing  the  High  School  cooi-se  in  one 
of  our  grammar  or  superior  schools.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  description  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  New  Brunswick. 

(1)  The  Univeraity  of  New  Brunswick. 
A  college  called  The  College  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  established  by  a  provincial  chai-ter  in 
1800.  In  1828  this  charter  was  surrendered  and 
in  the  same  yeai-  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted 
incorporating  the  college  by  the  name  of  King's 
CoUege.  By  an  Act  of  the  provincial  legislature 
passed  in  1859,  King's  College  became  The 
University  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick,  located  at 
Fredericton,  is  a  provincial  college,  supported 
by  government  grants,  endowments,  and  fees 
received  from  students.  Its  governing  body, 
called  The  Senate  of  the  University,  is  composed 
of  fourteen  members,  nine  of  whom  including  the 
President  and  Chancellor,  are  appointed  by  the 
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Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council ;  four  are  electee! 
by  tlie  Associated  Alumni  of  the  University,  and 
one  is  elected  by  the  Educational  Institute  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  President  and  Chancellor 
are  permanent  members  of  the  Senate ;  the  others 
hold  office,  some  for  two  and  others  for  three 
years  as  provided  by  law.  Members  whose 
terms  of  office  have  expired  are  eligible  for 
reappointment  or  re-election. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  is  ex- 
officio  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  University  is  the  chairman 
of  the  faculty  and  the  administrator  of  the  affairs 
of  the  University.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council.  The  Senate  of 
the  University  appoints  the  professors  and  other 
officers  and  fixes  their  salaries,  which  are  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  University. 

The  University  provides  a  four  years'  course 
for  degrees.  Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted 
to  the  Arts  course  on  equal  terms.  The  ma- 
triculation, or  examination  for  admission,  may 
be  written  either  at  the  departmental  examina- 
tions held  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  July,  or 
at  the  opening  of  the  University  in  September, 
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TTie   student    in    any  county  who   makes  the 
highest  Standing  in  the  July  matriculation  re- 
ce.ves  the  scholarship  of  «60  for  that  count, 
provided  such  student  attends  the  University. 
The   Degrees    conferred    by    the    University 

ZT^^f''  "'  ^"^  (^•^•)'  Maat^r  of  Art* 
M.A  ),  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  the  Arts  course 

;t^\  ^^^^  °^  ^^""^^  '"  ">«  Arts  course 
M.Sc)  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  EnRineering 
(B.Sc.),  Master  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
.ng  (M.Sc.),  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Foresfy 
(B.Sc.),  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  Doctor 
of  Science  (D.Sc),  Bachelor  of  Civil  La„ 
OJCL.),  Doctor  of  Civil  Uw  (D.C.L.),  and 
Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D.). 

(2)   The  University  of  Mount  Allison  OoUege. 

This  is  a  denominational  college  belonging  to 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Chu«,h 
of  Canada.  It  is  situated  at  Sackville.  Its 
-ntemal  administration,  however,  i.s  conducted 
on  non-sectarian  principles,  and  many  student, 
from  other  denominations  attend  the  college. 

Its  management  is  vested  in  a  Boird  of 
Kegents  and  a  Senate. 
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The  University  Senate  is  a  body  consisUng  of 
all  he  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
Faculty.  It  is  chained  with  such  duties  as 
framing  courses  of  study  and  conferring  degrees. 
The  general  management  of  affairs  is  entrusted 
to  the  Board  of  Regents.  This  Board  consists 
of  thirty-two  members;  twenty-four  —  twelve 
ministers  and  twelve  laymen— appointed  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
with  six  representatives  of  the  Alumni  Society 
and  two  representatives  of  the  Alumn®  Associa- 
tion of  the  Ladies'  College. 

The  university  provides  a  four  years*  course  in 
arts,  leading  to  a  B.A.  degree,  students  of  both 
sexes  being  admitted  on  equal  terms.  It  also 
provides  a  divinity  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.),  and  an  engineer- 
ing course  leading  to  entrance  on  the  third  year 
of  the  course  of  Applied  Science  in  McGill 
University  and  similar  institutions. 

There  are  also  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity  a  Ladies'  College,  and  an  Academy  for  boys. 
These  schools  prepare  students  for  entrance  into 
the  university.   The  Ladies'  College  also  provides 
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courses  in  Elocution,  Painting,  Drawing,  Music 
and  Household  Science. 

(3)   The  University  of  St  Joseph's  CtoUege. 

This  is  a  chartered  college  with  degree  con- 
femng  powers,  situated  at  St.  Joseph,  Westmor- 
land County.  It  is  a  Roman  Catholic  College, 
under  the  control  and  management  of  a  Board  of 
Governors,  composed  of  seven  clergymen  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  denomination.  It  provides  a 
four  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.),  and  Bachelor  of 
Literature  (B.L.). 

Questions. 

1.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  ? 
Who  IS  its  chairman  ? 

2.  What  provision  does  it  make  for  the  establishment 
oi  schools. 

3.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  schools?     What 
kind  is  yours  ? 

4.  IIow   is   the  money  provided    for   the  support  of 

SCilOOlS  f 

5.  What  is  a  Consolidated  school  ? 

G.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  your  district?  Who  are  they?  How  did 
they  receive  their  offices  ? 
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7.  When  are  Normal  School  Entrance  and  Matricu- 
lation examinations  held  ?  To  whom  shoald  application 
for  admission  be  made  ?     When  ? 

8.  What  Universities  and  CJolleges  are  there  in  the 
province  ?  How  may  you  be  admitted  to  any  of  them  ? 
How  long  is  the  college  course  ? 

9.  Who  is  your  school  Inspector  ?  How  often  does  he 
visit  your  school  ? 

10.  Who  is  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  ? 
Who  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ? 
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Duties  of  the  Citizen. 
Ton  have  in  this  book  been  studying  ohieflr 
«ie  powers  and  duties  of  those  who  govern 
But  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
OTdmary  citizen  has  powers  and  duties  as  weU 
He  must  not  sit  down  quietly,  an.I  allow  the 
affairs  of  state  to  go  on,  without  feeling  that  he 
has  some  responsibility.     Therefore,  though  you 
may  be  only  one  person  in  the  vast  total  of  the 
popnUtion,  yet  you  have  your  duties  to  perfom. 
The  first  one  is  to  try  to  understand  as  well  as 
you  can  our  system  of  government,  and  to  keep 
yourself  inform«l  as  to  all  the  important  acts  of 
those  who  are  in  authority.    In  your  study  of 
public  aflairs  yon  will  be  led  beyomi  the  bomids 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  for  we  have  the 
advantage  of  living  in  a  comitry  which  is  part  of 
a  great  empire.    As  you  come  to  know  better 
the  outside  world  of  nations,  the  more  confident 
you  wiU  be  of  the  value  of  our  position. 

Though  Canada  has  not  as  yet  assumed  in  any 
definite  way  the  duties  of  empire,  yet  there  is  a 
certam  imperial  feeling  that  we  should  .strive  t„ 
develop.     The  British  Empire  is  so  vast  tfc»t  it 
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contains  within  itself  nations  of  all  lan^nu^s 
and  all  religions.  As  a  citizen  of  the  Empire 
you  should,  therefore,  have  respect  and  tolera- 
tion for  the  opinions  of  others.  Our  Empire 
cannot  long  continue  to  exist,  unless  it  is  some- 
thing for  which  our  brother  nations  may  all  have 
an  ardent  loyalty,  whatever  may  be  their  creed, 
race  or  tongue.  This  imperial  feeling  will  also 
help  us  in  our  national  affairs,  for  it  will  enable 
us  to  bo  sympathetic  with  our  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

In  Canada  we  have  what  has  been  said  by 
enthusiastic  observers  to  be  the  most  perfect 
constitution  yet  devised  by  man.  It  seems  to 
possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  noble  constitu- 
tion of  the  American  Republic,  yet  with  few  of 
the  latter's  defects.  But  constitutions  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on,  and  prece- 
dents not  worth  the  time  spent  in  remc  nJ.ering 
and  recording  them,  if  the  citizens  do  not  take 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  And  the 
same  is  true  all  the  way  down  from  national 
govcnunent  to  the  management  of  the  public 
business  of  the  municipality  and  of  the  school 
division.      Therefore,   your   second    duty   as    a 
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oitUen  U.  to  put  your  knowledge  of  the  mtion 
McJ  Its  govemmont  to  practical  use  by  takimr 
Ml  active  part  in  politics.  ^ 

felt  m  pol,t.c8  IS  to  become  a  member  of  a  p.rty 
a«cl  to  attend  its  meetings.    Then  yo„  Jl  ^ 
able  to  do  something  to  secn,^  the  nomination 
of  good,   honest  men   for  parliament  and   the 
legislature,  and  to  check  the  tendency  to  employ 
•mproper  means  in  the  conduct  of  an  el  Jion 
campaign.    There  is  often  so  much  at  stake  in 
an  election,  that  many  men  are  willing  to  spend 
a  large  amount  of  money  and  to  make  use  of 
all  kmds  of  dishonourable  methods  rather  than 
nin  the  risk  of  losing.     .Moreover,  various  great 
bu^mes,    enterprises   are    ready   to   confute 
money  tovishly  to  election  funds,  if  they  have 
hopes  thereby  of  securing  favours  from  pariia- 
ment   legiskture,  or  council.    So  every  citizen 
who  loves  his  country  should  try  to  discover 
and  oppose  all  tendencies  to  evil-doing  in  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs. 

A  thir,!  duty  incuml.nt  on  yo„  as  a  citizen 
•s  to  be  ready  to  assist  so  far  as  you  are  able. 
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all  good  causes.  You  ought  never  to  oppose 
them  by  speaking  ill  of  them  or  by  making 
them  objects  of  ridicule.  One  of  these  causes 
is  the  thorough  education  of  all  citizens.  It  is 
the  common,  everyday  people  that  make  the 
governments,  good  or  bad.  Every  person  should 
have  in  his  early  life  an  opportunity  to  receive 
all  the  educational  training  that  is  possible  for 
him,  and  within  the  power  of  the  state  to  give. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  remedies  for  the  evils 
of  government  and  of  society  do  not  lie  in  the 
under-education  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
over-education,  if  the  instruction  given  is  of  the 
right  kind. 

Another  good  cause  of  which  you  should 
speak  no  ill,  is  the  effort  which  is  being  con- 
stantly made  to  lessen  the  evil  of  intemperance 
in  our  country.  Our  race  from  ancient  times 
has  suffered  injury  from  the  habit  of  drinking 
intoxicants  to  excess.  It  has  become  evident 
that  it  is  at  last  possible  for  us  to  rid  our  people 
of  this  age-long  curse.  But  the  most  important 
of  all  causes  which  we  should  support  is  that  of 
religion.    A  nation  that  scoffs  at  religion  is  in 
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grave  peril.  Notliing  can  be  founrl  to  tako  its 
place  in  the  life  of  the  people.  It  seems  to  he 
the  only  force  strong  enough  to  resist  those 
tendencies  which,  if  unchecked,  will  bring  on 
rapid  national  decay  and  ruin. 

The  last  duty  of  the  citizen  which  we  have 
occasion  to  mention,  is  that  of  endeavouring  to 
lessen  the  cruelty  of  our  civilization.     When  we 
read  the  history  of  early  times,  we  are  over- 
powered  at  the  amount  of  suffering  that  seems 
to  have  been  caused  needlessly.     In  the  ordinary 
pursuit  of  business  and  pleasure  horrible  and 
minatural   things   were   done.     Probably  some 
time   in  the   future   a   similar  chaise  will  be 
brought  against  our  own  age.     It  would  be  well, 
if  each  day  every  one  of  us  would  think  of  the 
cruel  things  that  we  have  seen  done  or  that  we 
ourselves  have  done,  and  then  try  to  discover 
how  much  of  the  suffering  thus  caused  might 
have  been  prevented.    There  is  hardly  any  doubt 
that,  if  such  a  course  were  consistently  followed 
we  should  soon  have  a  bright  and  happy  world.' 
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Rear  up  a  nation  finn  and  just, 

A  shrine  of  Liberty ; 
Raise  up  the  earth-trod  from  the  dust, 

And  make  them  strong  and  free, 
Till  none  in  all  her  wide  domain 

Be  overwrought  by  power, 
And  they  from  every  clime  and  strain 

May  bless  her  natal  hour ! 
The  millions  in  the  future's  hand 

Look  with  all  hope  to  you. 
It  is  your  duty  to  your  land  : 

Canadians,  be  true ! 

Love  her  who  guards  you  well  and  brave, 

UnfeignM  loyally. 
It  is  your  right  some  day  to  have 

With  her  th'  enthroning  sea, 
Tlie  sway  of  fertile  plain  and  isle. 

The  swarming  homes  of  men, 
Whom  to  defend  and  teach  meanwhile 

'Twill  rest  upon  you  then. 
Love  her  howe'er  her  fate  be  cast. 

And  ever  faithful  do 
Your  duty  to  the  Empire  vast 

Canadians,  be  true  1 


APPENDIX  I. 
Parliamentary  Titles. 
1.    Words  that  Precede  the  Name. 
We  speak  of  <'His  Majesty  the  King,"  "His 
Excellency   the    Governor-General,"  and   "His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor." 

The  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
other  cabinet  ministers  (whether  at  present  in 
office  or  retired)  have,  as  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian  Privy  Council,  the  right  to  be  styled  "The 
Honourable."  Some,  however,  have  also  been 
made  members  of  the  British  Privy  Council 
^nd  have,  therefore,  the  title,  "The  Kicdit 
Honourable." 

The  provincial  premiers  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  councils  are  styled  "The 
Honourable." 

A  member  of  the  Dominion  Senate  has  the 
title.  "The  Honourable  Senator." 

The  speakers  of  parliament  and  the  legisla- 
tures have  their  names  preceded  bv  -Th« 
Honourable."  ^ 
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2.    Letters  that  Follow  the  Name. 
A  member  of   the   Dominion  parliament  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  letters  M.P.  (that  is, 
Member  of  Parliament). 

A  member  of  a  provincial  legislature  employs 
the  form  M.P.P.  (that  is,  Member  of  Provincial 
"  Parliament ").  It  may  be  observed  that  we  do 
not  now  apply  the  term  "parliament"  to  a 
provincial  legislature.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
more  correct,  if  we  wrote  M.L.  (Member  of 
Legislature)  or  M.P.L.  (Member  of  Provincial 
Legislature),  but  these  forms  have  never  been 
adopted. 

In  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia, 
where  there  are  two  houses  in  the  legislature, 
members  of  the  legislative  council  and  those  of 
the  legislative  assembly  are  sometimes  given  the 
distinguishing  titles  M.L.C.  and  M.L.A.,  respec- 
tively. Occasionally  but  improperly,  the  form 
M.L. A.  is  used  with  the  names  of  members  of 
the  legislature  in  the  other  provinces,  where 
there  is  but  one  legislative  chamber. 
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APPENDIX  TI. 

Suggestions  to  ihe  Tkaciier. 
This  book  is  intended  to  provide  two  years' 
work  in  the  subject.     During  the  first  year  the 
pupil  should  gain  a  general  acquaintance  with 
our  government  in  its  many  divisions  and  learn 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  unfamiliar 
terms.     The  second  year's  work  may  include,  in 
addition  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  topics 
treated  in  the  book  itself,  a  little  independent 
mvestigation  of  questions  of  a  more  advanced 
character.     A  short  list   of  such   questions   is 
given  under  Appendix  IV.     Many  others  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher.     In 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  infonnation  pupils 
should    be   encouraged  to   consult   the    library 
(there  should  be  one  in  every  school),  the  news- 
papers, reports  of  governments  and  municipal 
councils,  and  their  parents  or  older  friends.     It 
will  probably  surprise  the  teacher  to  find  what 
an  interest  some  will  take  in  work  of  this  kind. 
If  a  meeting  of  a  mock  council   or  parliament 
can  be  organized  with  the  help  of  the  senior 
scholars,  the  interest  will  be  greatly  increased. 
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Tliero  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  the 
most  famous  portions  of  the  political  poems  of 
Tennyson.  Certain  lines  in  them  express  so 
perfectly  some  of  the  maxims  of  government 
that  they  are  becoming  part  of  our  ordinary 
language. 

In  teaching  civics,  the  purpose  is  not  so  much 
to  load  the  pupil  with  knowledge,  as  to  inspire 
within  him  a  never-dying  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  Hence,  do  not  ask  him  to  learn 
by  heart  such  lists  as  occur  under  Topics  II 
and  XII.  Rather  let  him  acquire,  through 
frequent  reference,  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  them. 

APPENDIX  III. 
A  Brief  Bibliography. 

This  list  may  be  useful  to  the  teacher,  as  it  includes 
the  names  of  books  very  easily  obtained. 

1.    Necessary  Books. 

How  Canada  is  Oovemed,  Bourinot.  Contains  the 
Britisli  North  America  Act  in  full.    Price  $1.00. 

Canadian  Almanaxi  for  the  current  year.  Contains 
listc  of  British  and  Canadian  cabinet  ministers,  of 
members  of  parliament  and  legislatures,  of  judges  and 
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The  voluiue  for  the  y,.r,-  ij?  1,^  ,  ^""l'''.""  *""'* 
f;««    *  ii     i.  ^        ^"'  "'**'  ft'so  a  brief  dfsnrin 

2.    Helpful  Books. 
i>rrt«h  and  Amencan  sy,t.,„,  „£  g„vcr„,„e„t.     Price 

^^^vernment  and  modem  social  problems.     Price  60 
School  Civica  with  Civics  of  New  York  Siai,  n„    . 

sr  p:!:rr "-  °''"^  -»'- «- S: 

3.    For  More  Advanced  Study 

ei"Z'"lt":re.tfT''"''''"'^    The  volume  for 
Price  »2"o  '""  '^"'"  "^  P'Wic  events. 

£«>  0/  Ol^dMone,  Moriey,  2  vola    Price  «3.50 
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Tlui  SfatuUis  of  the  Dcminion  and  the  Province. 
Copies  of  HiMiPiul  HtututtH  may  Honu'tiineH  be  obtained 
from  the  government  olficeH,  either  gnilia  or  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  huui. 

Canada  Year  Book,  published  by  the  Census  and 
Statistics  Office.  Ottawa.  Contains  all  kinds  of 
statistical    information. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

Subjects  fok  Study. 

(For  Advanced  Pupils.) 

TOPIC  I. 

1.  Look  up  in  the  dictionary  or  elsewhere  the  meaning 
of  the  following:  aristocracy,  aristocratic,  democracy, 
democratic,  oligarchy,  oligarchic,  anarchy,  anarchist, 
socialism,  socialist,  autocrat,  autocracy,  autocratic 

2.  Find  out  the  names  of  the  rulers  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world. 

3.  Discover  something  about  the  government  of  the 
countries  commonly  mentioned  in  the  newspapers. 

4.  Read  the  lives  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

5.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  form  of  government? 
Give  your  reasona 

TOPIC  IL 
1.  To  which  of  the  two,  the  Dominion  or  the  province, 
belong  those  powers  which  are  not  definitely  assigned  in 
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the  coiwtituiion ?    Show  how  our  conrtita.    .  a» 
f«m  that  of  tho  UniUxl  SUte.  i„  m^^  **" 

dW^r:  "•"  ™'"  •"''  ""««"  "'  «■«  power  of 
cJ^M^Z.  '^•""  °'  ""  ~«°'»«™'  «■•'  ">«  »P  to 

w.  of  .he  x^r„.:;:^.  ir  r  r  ir '-'' «» 

6.  Find  out  what  you  can  abonf  fl.n  c  ^      i 

TOPIC  III. 

SeLtTT'  ""  "'  "^"'^""^  »  *-"«  o!  staining  the 

"1™^4°   ^^   """'   "'^   ^■""^  -'O    •-'   be 
7.  WJmt  difficulties  may  arise   if  fi.«  i     i 
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TOPIC  IV. 

1.  Read  over  the  spooch  from  the  throne  ^ven  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  Hoasion  of  purlimnent,  ond  make  notes 
as  to  itH  form  and  contents. 

2.  Whftt  corresponds  at  Washington  to  our  "speech 
from  the  throne"? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  usuol  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  opening  day  of  tlio  session. 

4.  Discuss  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  our  system  of  government. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  tlie  duties  of  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

6.  Describe  how  a  debate  is  conducted  in  parliament, 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  of  committees  in  the 
work  of  the  House  ? 

TOPIC  V. 

1.  Trace  briefly  the  origin  of  the  cabinet  in  English 
history. 

2.  Compare  our  cabinet  with  the  American  cabinet. 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
Canadian  cabinet  as  an  instrument  of  government  ? 

4.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  position  of  a 
premier  under  our  system  and  that  of  a  president  under 
the  American  system  ? 

5.  What  foreign  nations  have  adopted  the  British 
cabinet  system  ? 

G.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  all  members  of  the  r  binet 
should  be  in  agreement  on  important  questions  ? 
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TOPIC  VI. 

8.  Whnt  aro  tho  lulvautngcs  and  the  disadvanta.rcH  of 
fcho  party  system  of  government  ?  ^^^'^antages  of 

^6.  Write  an  article  favouring  the  policy  of  one  of  the 

TOPIC  VII. 

3.  What   would    bo    tho   result    in    ™,. 
government,  if  eleetions  wer,TeW  nn  «  ^  T**""  °^ 
the  United  States  ?  ""  *='"''  "^""^  <"  '" 

^<^L^zrzi:^:zt7  ::  r  ■'"-  "=<>"■ 

year  of  di.«,I„t!o„  "  '"'^''  °'  ^''«'"  "«'  ">» 

fe-feJ^r.  "«„::«";::;  °el '" ,  '"^"•"'"' "--  -- 

now  (iia  each  como  to  give  up  office? 
6   G.ve  an  account  of  a  by-olection.  if  one  has  been 
iielcl  m  your  constituency  recently 
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TOPIC    VIII. 

1.  Wliat  are  the  names  of  the  present  members  of  the 
cabinet  and  their  departments  ? 

%  Describe  the  system  of  "  patronage  "  and  its  evils. 

3.  Is  management  by  a  board  of  commissioners  an 
advantage  in  the  case  of  a  public  enterprise  ? 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  our  militia  system. 

5.  What  difficulties  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
civil  service  ? 

6.  Discuss  the  problem  of  "  strikes." 

7.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of  our 
railway  and  canal  systems. 

TOPIC  IX. 

1.  What  are  the  dangers  of  a  heavy  national  debt? 
What  is  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  of  Canada  ? 

2.  What  is  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Dominion  ? 
Mention  the  important  items  of  the  expenditure. 

3.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  adopt  a  system  of  direct 
taxation  for  the  Dominion?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

4.  Discuss  briefly  the  Canadian  tariff  question. 

5.  Make  a  note  of  the  important  points  in  the  last 
budget  speech. 

6.  How  are  customs  and  excise  duties  collected  ? 

TOPIC  X. 

1.  Tell  how  you  would  proceed  at  the  bank  in 
depositing  money  and  in  withdrawing  it. 

2.  What  are  the  merits  of  the  Canadian  banking  system? 
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TOPIC  XI. 

1.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  provincial  executive 
and  what  are  their  departments  ? 

2.  What  are  the  policies  of  tlie  political  parties  in 
provincial  matters? 

3.  What  ai-e  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  of 
Dominion  subsidies  to  the  provinces  ? 

4.  Would  it  be  better  if  the  Dominion  and  the 
provincial  political  parties  were  entirely  separate  from 
each  other? 

TOPIC  XII. 

1.  What  is  the  name,  size  and  population  of  your 
municipality  ? 

2.  Write  a  brief  history  of  your  municipality  since  its 
organization. 

8.  Describe  its  physical  features  and  its  industries. 

4.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  council  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  last  municipal  election. 

6.  What  are  the  important  questions  in  municipal 
politics  ? 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  property  exempt  from 
taxation  in  your  municipality. 

8.  What  are  the  chief  items  in  the  expenditure  of 
your  municipality?  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure.    Is  your  municipality  in  debt? 

9.  Describe  the  method  of  assessment  in  your  muni- 
cipality. 
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TOPIC    XIII. 

1.  In  what  judicial  district  do  you  live  ?  Who  is  the 
sheriff?  Who  are  the  judges  of  the  county  court? 
What  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  place  where  court  is 
usually  IiQld? 

2.  Write  a  note  on  the  police  force  of  your  muni- 
cipality. 

3.  Mention  an  important  case  that  has  gone  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  England  for  final  decision. 


TOPIC  XIV. 

1.  Describe  your  school  and  grounda  What  was  the 
cost  of  the  building?  What  improvements  are  most 
needed,  and  how  much  would  they  probably  cost? 
What  has  been  the  cost  of  the  furniture  and  equipment 
of  your  schoolroom  ? 

2.  How  much  money  does  your  school  district  (division 
or  section)  receive  in  grants,  and  what  is  its  expenditure  ? 
What  is  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  ? 

3.  Where  is  the  nearest  high  school  (collegiate  institute 
or  academy)  ?    Tell  what  you  can  about  it. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  university  or  universities  of 
the  province,  and  of  the  agricultural  colle^je. 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  ? 
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AoeUnwtioii,  68 
Admiralty  court,  150 
•Agrionlture,  104 
Alberta,  44 
Aldennan,  117,  118 
Appeals,  136,  139 
Appearance,  140 

Awembly,  106,  107,  108,  122. 125 
126,  127. 

Aawumentlist,  107, 120, 126, 127 
I«6,  159  ' 

AiHMon,  107,  108,  122,  126,  126, 
127 

Attomey.general,  102,  145 
Auditor-general,  93,  103 
Auditor,  121 

Bail.  144 

B^ot,  70.  76,  77 

Banka,97 

Kll,  22,  27,  36,  37,  46 

Board  of  Education.  161,  162,  169  I 

Borrowing.  129 

Bribery,  61 

Budget.  93 

By-eleotion,  74 

By-law.  124 

Cabinet.  25,  47,  61,  80 
Campaign,  68,  60 
Candidate,  69,  68,  110 
Canvaaa,  60 
Cenmia,  43 
Challenge,  146,  148 
Chancellor,  162,  163, 164 
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Chief  Jnatioe,  137,  139 

Chief  Superintendent,  162,  163 
Civil,  134,  140,  148 
Civil  Service,  84,  105 

^''S;?5^»^.10«.119.120.121, 

Closure,  76 
Collector,  122,  127 
CoUege,  163,  165,  166,  167 
CommiMioner,  104,  105,  136 
Committee.  34,  36,  124.  129.  1,TO 

CoDMlidated  fund,  93 
Consolidated  schools,  I57 
Constable,  122,  149 
Constituency,  44,  61 
Constitution,  18 
Convention,  58 
Coroner,  143 
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Councillor,  118 
County  fund,  165 
Conrt.  of  law,  132,  134,  135,  136 
137,  138,  139.  143,  15^       '        ' 
Criminal,  134,  136,  137,  143.  148 
Crown,  62 
Crown  colony,  8 
Crown  prosecutor.  146 
Currency,  96 
Customs  duties,  88 

Debate,  33 
Defence.  140 
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Defenduit,  140 

Deputy,  103,  105^  124 

DiMllow,  16,  24 

DiMolntion,  65,  67 

Diviuon,  34 

Dominion,  12,  16,  17,   100,   101, 

lOS,  112,  130,  139.  149.  IfiO 
DominioM,  7 

Education,  151 
Electiona,  70,  110,  120,  162 
Empire,  S 
Ezuninations,  162 
Ezoiw,  93 

Executive  Council,  102,  162 
Execution,  140 
Exchequer  court,  / 10 
'Exemptions,  128,  130,  160 
External  affaire,  84 

Federal  ayitem,  10 

Gerrymander,  62 
Government,  3,  20,  25,  46 
Governor-general,  21,  62,  64,  101, 

136,  149 

Grants  to  teaohert,  154 

High  aohoola,  156,  157 

Immigration,  15 
Imporial  government,  9,  16 
Income,  125,  126 
Indemnity,  64,  106 
Inapector,  152, 153,  157,  160 

Judge,  88,  110,  118.  130, 135,  136, 

137,  142.  144,  146,  149 

Jury,  132, 137,  142,  144,  145,  146, 

147,  149 
Juatioe  of  the  peace,  135,  143 

King,  9,  21 


Labour,  Minister  of,  81  v 

Law,  27,  132,  133,  134 
Leader  of  government,  22, 26,  102 
Legislation,  20 

Legislature,  105,  115,  129,  134, 135 
Lieutenaut-govemor,  88,  101. 106, 
136,152 

Magistrate,  135,  143,  144,  149 
Manitoba,  40 
Mayor,  117,  118,  121.  124 
Meetings.  122,  123,  124,  159,  160 
Minister.  49,  79,  102, 140;  deputy, 

79 
Mint,  96 

Municipal  government,  116,  116 
Municipality,  115,  116,  117,  129 
Model  school,  152 

Nation,  2,  7 

New  Brunswick,  100. 101,  112, 134 
Nomination,  68,  69,  110,  120 
Normal  school,  152 

Obstruction,  66 
Opposition,  58 
Order-in-connoil,  62 
Overseers,  122 

Pardon,  149 

Parliament,  21,  134 

Party,  65 

Plaintiff,  140 

Platform,  67 

Police  magistrate,  135 

Policy,  57 

Poll-tax,  126,  126,  130,  166,  160 

Precedent,  18 

Preferential  tariff,  92 

Premier.  47.  48,  80,  102,  152 

President,  104,  163,  164 

Privy  council,  16,  52,  139 
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Prorogation,  6.5 
Protectorate,  8 
Proviuee,  11,  13,  16,  100,  102, 103, 

104,  116 
Provincwl  grants,  154 
Public  Works,  104 

QoaliticatioiM,  106,  117,  118,  119 
Qnebeo,  41 

Railway  commiMion,  83 
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